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PROLOGUE 


T was in the month of July when J left the farm of 
Harpercroft, and footed my way up the grass-covered 
slopes and between the clusters of bracken and furze 

bushes, every step bringing me nearer to the topmost ridge 
of Dundonald Hill. 

When I attained the summit, reaching the point known 
as Warley Hill, I sat down and looked around. Many 
years have passed since then, yet still I can perceive it 
pictured before me, fair and beautiful. 

Three miles distant lay the seaport of Troon, the chief 
resort of the smugglers, and ranking next in importance 
were Irvine and Saltcoats. An immense bay stretched in 
front, reaching from Ardrossan on the one hand to the 
Heads of Ayr and Turnberry, where the mother of King 
Robert the Bruce was born, and where the king himself 
spent his earlier years. 

Beyond the silvery stretch of sand and water lay the 
Island of Arran girt about with an azure robe, forming as 
it were a rugged boundary wall forbidding entrance to the 
enchanted region beyond, full of dreamy beauty and 
grandeur. 

Allowing my vision to wander past the northern edge 
of Arran I observed the Paps of Jura, and further away 
the Mull of Cantyre, and in the dim distance, seemingly 
but a hazy bank of low-lying clouds, the outline of Ireland. 

Ayrshire itself lay fringed with its mountain slopes 
decorated with smiling farmsteads and peaceful clachans, 
From where I lay I could perceive immense stretches of 
country, plainly unrolled. From the sequestered village 
of Dundonald, close at hand, I had but to change my point 
of vision but slightly to see Kilmarnock, the town of my 
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birth, with the clachan at the southern end known as 
Riccarton. 

Beyond this town again I noticed what appeared like 
the head of a man fallen suddenly forward, which I knew 
as the Hill of Loudoun, with the castle wherein the Earl 
resided. A long stretch of moorland now intervened, and 
as my gaze travels onwards my eyes look to the hills of 
Dumfriesshire, standing like sentinels, notably those of 
Cairntable, Stonyhill and Wardlaw Law, silent witnesses 
of many a dour fight between Covenanter and Royalist. 

Dundonald Hill lies thus like a green eye, peacefully 
surveying miles and miles of strath and wood-crowned 
heights, and historical scenes. 

To the north, above the hills of Renfrewshire, can be 
distinctly observed the heaving shoulders of Ben Lomond 
in Stirlingshire, with two other lesser peaks, those of Ben 
Ledi and Ben Voirlich. 

Interspersed between these prominent portions of 
nature’s wonders of earth-building are scattered hamlets 
and villages. Dalry, Kilwinning and Stewarton are all 
well known to me, as also Irvine, where the redoubtable 
Wallace fished and fought so strenuously, working out the 
deliverance of Scotland. Beyond this town of Irvine lay 
a long stretch of wood ; fir and beach and oak inter- 
mingled together. Peeping out from thence was a portion 
of the Castle of Ardrossan, the proprietor of which met his 
fate in such a tragic manner. 

And on this July morning I had come from the farm of 
Harpercroft, not to feast my eyes on the landscape spread 
out as a panorama before me, but to read again and 
uninterruptedly, what I looked upon as my mother’s 
legacy. 

And this legacy which had exceedingly important 
threads for me in the web of life, was simply a book, or 
rather a series of three books bound in one, in a quaint 
and pliable leather binding. On opening the volume, the 
first of these which met the eyes was “ A Pick-tooth for 
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the Pope ; or the Packman’s Pater-Noster,” by Sir James" 
Sempill of Beltrees, together with “Poems” by Francis 
Sempill, the brother of the afore-mentioned. Those of 
Francis were more to my liking, notably the one entitled 
“ She raise and loot me in.” 

Even yet I have not forgotten the lines which began : 


“The night her silent sable wore 
And gloomy were the skies ; 
Of glittering skies appeared no more 
Than those of Nelly’s eyes. 
_When at her father’s yett I knock’d, 
“Where I had often been, 
She, shrouded only with her smock, 
Arose and loot me in.” 


Next in the volume were what were styled ‘‘ Poemate ’’ 
by John Milton, imprinted at London in the year 1673. 
And lastly, and what charmed me most, was what came 
next, a narrative entitled “ Portion of a Family History,” 
dealing more especially with the career of Kenneth Holmes 
of the King’s Navy; his love for the only daughter of 
Sir Archibald Kenmore ; some Facts concerning the lady ; 
the strange Love Token of the Cross; the tryst at the 
House of Auchans ; Kenneth’s interview with his father, 
and perplexing disappearance. Set down duly in order, 
and written specially for Miss Margaret Paton, by her 
sincere friend, K H At 

As it was through reading this History that I was 
enabled to clear up a strange and perplexing mystery, and 
while I was myself a prisoner in a very dangerous predica- 
ment, I detail my mother’s legacy somewhat fully, yet as 


briefly as I can. 


My Dear Madam, 

As you have frequently expressed a keen desire to 
know the fortunes and fate of my uncle, Captain Kenneth 
Holmes, I have at your request set down a few particulars 
concerning him, which I am sure will prove interesting. 

Captain Kenneth Holmes came of an old and respected 
family. He was born at the Mansion House of Holmes in the 
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shire of Ayr. He had one brother, who was my father. I 
always regarded him as the beau-ideal of what a man should 
be. Fully six feet in height, with a breadth of shoulder to 
correspond, he had dark-brown eyes and hair, an intelligent 
and intellectual forehead, and a firm chin. He was clean 
shaven and had a splendid set of teeth, which he showed to 
advantage when he smiled. 

Almost continuously engaged in the service of his country, 
I saw him but seldom. From the rank of midshipman in the 
navy he rose to the rank of commander. His first ship was 
the “ Repulse.” Shortly after his appointment he made known 
his sterling qualities by a specially daring act. Encountering 
a Spanish frigate armed with thirty-two guns, twenty of 
which were long pounders, and a crew of three hundred men 
and boys, he attacked her with the greatest. boldness. Con- 
sidering that the ‘‘ Repulse” had only a crew of fifty-two men 
and boys, and that the vessel had only fourteen four pounders, 
it looked an unequal conflict. When it came to the question 
of boarding, so eager was every one to lend a hand that, in 
the general excitement, the surgeon was obliged to take 
command of the wheel. 

The result was what might have been expected of Scots- 
men. The Spanish vessel was captured. After this notable 
achievement, Captain Holmes, shortly afterwards was made 
prisoner by a French squadron. His captivity did not last 
long. Then obtaining leave of absence he revisited Ayrshire, 
coming back as he went, minus the small finger of his left 
hand, but his usefulness was practically uncurtailed. 


And now began the weaving of the web of mystery, which 
is as yet unsolved. As you, yourself, dear madam, are aware, 
there is a country seat not far from the town of Ayr, known 
as Culzean. It was owned at this period by Sir Archibald 
Kenmore, who had three sons and four daughters. He was 
very hospitable. His policies extended to seven hundred 
acres, studded with numerous woods. This Sir Archibald 
frequently met my father, and on learning that Captain Holmes 
was coming to Ayrshire, sent him an invitation. The gallant 
sailor gladly accepted. He visited Sir Archibald very fre- 
quently, although there was some fifteen miles separating the 
houses of Holmes and Culzean. He fell in love with the 


Lady Rosanna, the second eldest daughter, who was remark- 
able for her beauty. 


Affairs between the young couple progressed almost as 
speedily as many of the Captain’s naval engagements. The 
Captain was certainly original in his style of love-making. He 
knew that Lady Rosanna was passionately fond of music, and 
he took occasion to forward her a flute as a love gift. When 
she attempted to blow this instrument it was found to be 
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stopped. When the obstruction was removed, a small piece 
of paper, containing a few verses of poetry, was displayed to 
the lady’s eyes. I have been fortunate to possess a copy, and 
I quote the last one, which reads: 


“Go happy pipe, and ever mindful be 
To court bewitching Silvia for me ; 
Tell all I feel—you cannot tell too much— 
Repeat my love at each soft melting touch ; 
Since I to her my liberty resign 
Take thcu the care to tune her heart to mine.” 


Shortly afterwards the Captain was emboldened to ask the 
consent of:Sir Archibald Kenmore to his suit. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth. A reply was put off. One 
evening, however, he called brimming over with delight at my 
father’s house. 

“Look here,” he said to him. “See what I have obtained 
from my lady.” 

In his hand he held a beautiful chain of exquisite workman- 
ship, attached to which was a lovely Ivory Cross, very daintily 
cut. 

“Y will always value this present,’ he said. ‘See, there 
are my lady’s initials engraven on the side of the Cross. 
Surely Sir Archibald will not refuse his consent. If he does— 
I must just drown myself or disappear !” 

My father told him he was aiming too high in seeking to 
connect himself in such a quarter. The Captain did not 
think so. 

“To aim high is simply to run a risk much more serious 
than one would do by pursuing the ordinary paths. It is not 
what a man has got in the bank, but in his brain which makes 
him great. Lady Rosanna loves me. The feeling is mutual. 
What would you desire more? And, by the way, I have 
received a message from her stating that she will be visiting 
Troon, and if I can meet her at Auchans house, we can have a 
chat together.” 

“Rather a dangerous meeting place,” my father remarked. 

On the Captain asking the reason of his fears, he replied, 
“The smugglers may carry you off.” 

Captain Holmes laughed. 

“Well, even if that were the case, remember I can be 
safely tracked. Where the Ivory Cross is found I will not be 
far away.” 

And this was the last time my father saw the gallant 
Captain. And, meanwhile, Sir Archibald Kenmore had really 
taken into consideration the offer he had received for the 


hand of his daughter. But before finally deciding he rode 
over to the Castle to consult the Earl. 

Now this Earl had been twice married. He considered 
himself badly used by Fate as he had no son to heir his 
estates. His second Countess was in rather delicate health 
at this period, and so he said to Sir Archibald, “ Bide a wee, 
Sir Archie, my wife is rather sickly.” 

Sir Archibald did not press the Earl for further advice, 
so he sent a polite refusal to Captain Holmes, and thus the 
gallant sailor’s scheme tumbled to the ground. 

What happened after this is largely a matter for con- 
jecture. But the following facts were elucidated. The 
Captain departed to go to Auchans House. He never returned: 
home. Several days went past. Enquiries were made of the 
Lady Rosanna, but she knew nothing whatever of the 
Captain’s whereabouts. He had never called upon her. 

“But, surely you saw him at Auchan’s House the night he 
disappeared.” 

“At Auchans House!” exclaimed the lady. “Why, I 
was never there. The house is the property of the Earl of 
Broxburn. I could not go there.” 

And so my father, who interviewed her, entered into 
details. When she learned that a letter had been sent, pur- 
porting to have been written by her, and of which she knew 
nothing, her distress was pitiable in the extreme. My father 
tried to console her. It was all in vain. Inquiries were set 
on foot with regard to the conduct of the Earl of Broxburn 
in the mystery. These came to nought. After investigation. 
a labourer on the estate said that he had observed a lady and: 
gentleman near Auchans House, but was not sure after all but: 
there might have been three people. 

He took my father to the spot in question. It was a small 
stretch of turf, some parts of which were cut up and torn, as. 
if caused by a struggle or fight of some nature. Nothing 
further, however, could be gleaned. Two individuals were 
suspected of knowing something definite, a page boy, 
Alexander Bickerton, and a servant girl, who by this time had 
left the house. These were suspicious circumstances. 

Sir Archibald himself held to the theory that Captain 
Holmes had in his rage and disappointment gone to sea, 
without stating that he had done so. Two other theories: 
were propounded to account for his disappearance. The first 
was, that he had accidentally lighted on some of the 
smugglers’ secret haunts, and had been conveyed away for 
atime. Or, he had been captured after a struggle by some 
enemy, and was still confined in some underground cavern 
in the vicinity of Dundonald Castle. 
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All these conjectures were thoroughly discussed. No 
tangible clues were obtained. The mystery of my uncle’s 
strange fate cast a gloom over my father’s life. His own 
opinion was that he had been done to death at the bidding 
of some one anxious to put him out of the way as a candidate 
for the hand of Lady Rosanna. 

As to the love token of the Cross it was never found. 
This was all the more perplexing in view of the Captain 
saying that: 


“WHERE THE IVORY CROSS IS FOUND 
I WILL NOT BE FAR AWAY.” 


Such is in brief, dear madam, an outline of my uncle’s 
history. Arid although I have waited many years and am 
now the Laird of Holmes, the fate of my uncle still remains an 
undiscovered secret in Ayrshire. And I am forced to conclude 
that the only way to trace what befel that gallant seaman is 
to find what became of the Ivory Cross. Till that is known 
I must wait with patience. 

Accept from me, then, this portion of a family history, and 
believe me your sincere friend, K H 


To this narrative of events was added a postscript : 


It may interest you to know that Lady Rosanna married 
the Earl of Broxburn within a year after the disappearance of 
my uncle. I send you this history bound up with two small 
books. The first being Sempill’s of Beltrees Poems, which 
was once the property of Captain Holmes ; the other is from 
my own library.—K.H. 


The writer of the foregoing narrative was none other 
than Keith Holmes, the Laird of Holmes. I came to know 
him intimately. It was through him that I proceeded to 
the College at Edinburgh to be educated. He was one of 
the kindliest of men ; sincere, leal and warm-hearted. 

- The day after I visited him found me, as I have stated, 
upon Dundonald hill, reading anew his story and search- 
ing therein for a clue as to his uncle’s fate. And asI read 
over, and studied the pages, light came. I firmly believed 
I had come upon the real clue to the mystery. I deter- 
mined to test it. 

For some time previously, young as I was, I had led an 
extremely arduous life. A notice had been issued for my 
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apprehension as a most dangerous character to the state. 
In consequence I had to resort to various devices to keep 
my freedom, and had even secluded myself for some weeks 
on the Island of Arran. And here was I once again on the 
eve of venturing my life on a hazardous expedition. 

Having come thus far with my narrative, and set 
matters in array, I must now proceed to relate certain 
events in my life by means of which I became entangled 
in the smugglers’ net and with a set of men who, although 
otherwise respectable, were considered as the greatest 
lawbreakers in the shire of Ayr. 


NEIL URIE: SMUGGLER AND 
STUDENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW I HELPED THE SMUGGLERS. 


NEIL URIE, was born in the West Netherton Street of 

9 the town of Kilmarnock, a place now famed all the 

world over. My father, cautious in all his ways, 
and never venturing into rash speculations, crept upwards 
in the social scale, and thus, from being an orra man, soon 
began to employ men himself. What with the manufac- 
ture of blankets and stockings, woven on the machines he 
managed to purchase, he extended his business to include 
what is still known as Scotch carpets. 

He was the apotheosis of the self-made man. He was 
the architect and builder of his own fortunes. He had, 
moreover, the pawkiness and shrewdness of the Scot, and 
made himself almost indispensable to the community 
among whom he resided. He had thin lips, a determined 
shaped chin, shaven face, hair tending to greyness, eyes 
of the true Scot kind, and he was of medium height. 

Regarding my mother I have only the haziest of recol- 
lections. She died when I was only seven years of age. 
Many a lonely day I had afterwards. My father was never 
very much in love with my mother. She was never in 
robust health, and after she had been dead for only six 
months, he married again. After that | was packed off 
(like a parcel, carriage paid by the carrier) to my uncle’s 
house at a place known as Harpercroft Pats near to 
Dundonald. 


pps Tt 
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Here I was not allowed to live in idleness, but had to 
learn farming life. As details of this do not concern my 
story, I pass over several years, until I come to the age of 
seventeen. 

I] became at that period very discontented with my life. 
I desired a change. It was while endeavouring to cut the 
knot of circumstances that I was led into a series of ad- 
ventures, which made the name of Neil Urie notorious 
throughout Ayrshire. 

My uncle, Andrew Bryson, was a farmer of the 
ordinary type. Never in a hurry, he rather daundered 
through life, as if he was in a Paradise, where no angels 
would ever drive him thence. He read little. But he 
knew the value of money, and had courage to venture into 
certain paths of life, where it was gained more readily 
than by farming. His wife, my aunt Mary, was a kindly, 
fussy, excitable, nervous soul, ever ready to meddle in her 
neighbours’ affairs, while never neglecting her own. And 
to business she added diligent attendance at church. 


In the winter months, while the wind was blowing from 
the north-east, with a bite of frost in the air, and when 
flakes of snow were falling to earth like millions of 
feathers from aerial fowls, I did not think my life was an 
enviable one. I had to proceed to the fields with a large 
knife, or hook, and there cut off the “ shaws” from the 
turnips, while my frost-bitten fingers were tingling and 
smarting with the intense cold. 

And then on the Sabbath day, I had rovers to listen 
in the kitchen to many Bible stories, which my aunt read 
in order to make me a good lad. How I did hate “ good 
lads.” Indeed I sometimes imagined that if the witch of 
Endor had lived in Ayrshire she would have been a woman 
very much akin to my aunt. 

My Uncle Andrew and I had much in common. He 
was, like myself, never a glib talker, and after proceeding 
to the church with a pendulum regularity in the forenoon, 
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“his afternoons he made his own. | learnt his haunts, and 
I followed in his footsteps, and found a solace and-a de- 
light in his old-fashioned farming ways. 


It was simply glorious to lie on a Summer day on a 
bank of hay in the shade of the barn with a book for com- 
pany, which was seldom read ; or, better still, when the 
beans were in blossom, to lie between the rows, and see 
nothing of the outside world save the dome of blue over- 
head, and a few trailing clouds, like masses of newly 
washed sheep wool. I believe my uncle and I had more 
glimpses of the Spirit of God Himself out there in the open 
air than Aunt Mary ever had in the church, with the hum 
of bees around us, the sough of the western winds singing 
lullabies of peace, while the butterflies flitted here and 
there in erratic fashion chasing fairies hid from the 
human eye. 


My uncle was no great hand at reading, as I have said. 
But the minister’s son at Dundonald taught me the rudi- 
ments of Latin, and this helped me wonderfully when I 
afterwards went to the College of Edinburgh. 


Among the books at Harpercroft were “ Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs,” “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress”; and among 
others, purchased from a chapman, were “‘ The witty and 
entertaining exploits of George Buchanan, commonly called 
the ‘‘ King’s fool ” ; ‘‘ The Comical History of the King and 
the Cobbler ;” “ The Laird of Torfoot’s Narrative of the 
Battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Brig,” and “‘ The Life 
and Prophecies of Alexander Peden.”’ And, in addition, 
I had my mother’s precious legacy especially dear to me, 
the contents of which I have already given. 

Farming as a means of livelihood J] would never submit 
to. I had thoughts of becoming a sailor and of doing 
similar deeds like that of the Earl of Dundonald, and of 
visiting and seeing strange lands. And thus one afternoon 
found me proceeding in the direction of the seaport of 
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Troon intending to board a vessel. But events turned out 
otherwise. 

Just as I reached the turn of the road I heard voices. 
One of these I recognised as that of my uncle’s. I jumped 
the hedge near at hand, and crouched down. Thus I heard 
my uncle say, “She is to arrive at the Troon Cove to-night. 
I am thankful the gaugers have not got a hint yet. The 
cargo will pay us well.” 


Cargo! What could it mean but one thing. The 
smugglers were to be busy at the Cove. And just at that 
moment my uncle said: “‘ Well, did you ever see such a 
fool-hardy individual as Tom Fullerton ? See, there he is 
coming at a leisurely pace with his cart, with at least a 
dozen casks o’ brandy. He will get us all into trouble 
with his rashness.” 

Then I heard my uncle’s companion speak for the first 
time. I knew him for a certain John Lees, a burly, sturdy 
fellow, who lived in the neighbourhood. 

“‘ See! Bryson, there are the gaugers, and they are after 
him hot foot. Quick, man, let us give him a help with his 
horse.” 

As these words were uttered I rose to my feet. I was 
in time to note that two men had accosted Fullerton. If 
moved closer in their direction with no special motive. 
The cart and horse were turned towards the excise 
officers, while the horse pawed restlessly, a strong animal. 
The officers stood on the brae as if to bar the cart’s 
progress. Meanwhile I crept near, unobserved in the 
general excitement. I reached the cart; my hands touched 
the back of it. And just as I sprang inside, the horse gave 
a sudden leap forward, impelled to do so by the lash of 
the whip from Tom Fullerton. Well was it for the 
excisemen that they sprang aside, or they would have 
been seriously injured. I rose in the cart and, in the 
impulse of the moment, I cried out “ Hurrah!” In another 
moment I was round the bend of the road and out of sight. 
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It is three miles to Troon. I let the horse have its 
own way, as doubtless it would arrive at some destina- 
tion. It stopped at the hostelry of the Clocking Hen. 
Immediately the proprietor, a man with a face as red as a 
boiled lobster, came hurriedly to the door. Lowrie Weir 
was rotund in body, and not altogether unlike one of his 
own barrels. 

“Are they after you?” he enquired, taking it for 
granted that I knew what he meant. 

“They are not far away,” I answered, jumping from 
the cart. In a short space of time all the kegs were re- 
moved. ,Where they were hidden I do not know, and it 
was better so as I soon learnt. 

This hostelry of the Clocking Hen stood in a back 
street, with two entrances, so that it was handy for various 
wayiarers. In awkward circumstances it served a double 
purpose. 

Invited inside to rest awhile, I found myself in a low- 
roofed apartment. A long table stood in the centre of the 
apartment, with three smaller ones near at hand. Three 
small lozenge-shaped windows permitted those inside to 
note what visitors arrived at the inn. 

Soon I had placed before me a jug of ale, with some 
oaten bannocks, and two good slices of Dunlop cheese, 
which I found very satisfying. 

Barely had I finished my repast, when my heart gave a 
leap within me, as I perceived the excisemen whom I had 
previously met on the street. Evidently they had come 
hot on the scent. Immediately on entering the Clocking 
Hen they proceeded most expeditiously to business. Alert 
and eager in their work, they began searching the Inn 
most rigorously. As they passed close by my side, one 
of the two remarked, ‘“‘ Lowrie knows where the casks are 
hidden. If he would only open his lips and turn King’s 
evidence, we could pay the smugglers back.” 
~ ¥ recognised the speaker. He was an exciseman 
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residing in Irvine, a seaport town. He was a strange 
compound of good intentions and of passions, with a 
dogged perseverance in his duty, and a temperament akin 
to that of the bloodhound, unwilling to give up his pur- 
pose until actually forced by circumstances. Such was 
Mungo Cardonald, who was to pursue me with unrelenting 
fury. I never thought he would have recognised me. 
In this I] was wrong. 

“You will be Andrew Bryson’s farm lad I am thinking?” 

I simply nodded, not daring to speak. 

“You came from Harpercroft direction in a cart which 
is outside the door ?” 

“Yes,” Treplied. “ The horse bolted as I jumped into 
the cart, and it stopped as you said at the door here.” 

He glared at me. 

“How many kegs were there in the cart ?” 

“ Kegs !”’ I exclaimed as if in surprise. ‘‘ There were 
several sacks and a bundle of straw. But the horse went 
so fast I had not time to search to see what the cart con- 
tained.” 

Mungo Cardonald glared balefully at me, with fire in 
his eyes. He was apparently intensely angry. As yet he 
put a restraint upon himself. How long that would last 
was difficult to tell. Then fearing that he might do me a 
personal injury, I rose from my seat intent on getting away 
from the Clocking Hen. He gripped me by the shoulder 
with his left hand. 

“ What is your name ?’”” he enquired. 

“TI suppose you are one of the Uries of Kilmarnock ? ” 

“ My name is just plain Neil—Neil Urie.” 

“T won't deny that. My father resides there,” I 
answered. 

As I answered him, I suddenly felt his grip tighten. It 
was like the sudden drawing tight of a thick cord against 
my skin biting into the flesh. 

“T might have imagined you a cub of that pestilent 
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breed,” he muttered thickly, yet loud enough for me to 
hear what he said. ‘‘ The Uries were ever a selfish, can- 
tankerous race, hard and dour as whinstone, and you 
thoroughly deserve—take that as a foretaste of what you 
may expect by interfering with other people’s business.” 

Before I could throw up my arm to defend myself, he 
thrust out his right hand. It caught me fairly under the 
chin. I fell backwards, and, hitting my head on the edge 
of one of the tables, amid a confusion of shouts and cries, 
I fell to the floor, and remembered no more for a season. 
Indeed it was a dour blow which had robbed me of my 
senses. 


CHAPTER II. 


MUNGO CARDONALD, EXCISEMAN. 


OME time afterwards I became aware that the Clocking 
Hen was a well-known rendezvous of the Ayrshire 
smugglers. These men were, as a rule, exceedingly 

honest in their dealings in their lawful callings. Smuggling 
was simply entered into by them as an additional means 
to acquire money more quickly. Many, indeed, were of 
Covenanter descent. All were regular attenders of the 
church. Indeed one of the pews in the church of Dun- 
donald was known as “ the Smugglers’ pew.” 

One of the most determined of the opponents of the 
smugglers was Mungo Cardonald. In one sense he was 
to be pitied, for his past career had been a series of 
mishaps. Born in Ayr in the year 1712, he was one of a 
family of twenty-four children. His father had gradually 
risen from an obscure position until he.had reached that of 
Provost of the town, a position similar to that of an English 
mayor. 

Engaged in the shipping trade, he was for a time fairly 
prosperous. He dealt largely with the Isle of Man and 
Ireland. But disaster overtook him in this direction. In 
an old manuscript which fell into my hands while search- 
ing for a truthful record, I find it recorded therein how the 
Provost fell. Here is an extract:—‘‘ On one ship which 
perished at sea he lost 30,000 merks,” a great sum at that 
period. He met with many losses afterwards, which, with 
the upbringing of his large family, greatly reduced his 
fortune. He died in indifferent circumstances, and his 
children were dispersed among several relations and 
friends of the family. 
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Mungo’s grandfather, who had been a cornet in the 
army, saw to the youth’s welfare. At his death he left 
him the sum of 1000 merks. Mungo in the interval 
obtained a fairly good education, and acquired a know- 
ledge of French and Latin, and could converse fairly well 
in the French language. 


He did not do any manual labour for his support until 
he was over eighteen years of age. Entering the army, 
for twelve years he served as a private, taking part in 
many thrilling encounters. But he never rose higher in 
rank. Whatever the cause, he himself attributed this to 
two causes. First, the lack of funds, and perhaps the 
more important one that he would never ask a favour from 
his superior officers. 


He had a strong temper, which was not always under 
complete control. One chance he did obtain, that of 
becoming a quarter-master, with £300 a year. This 
necessitated a deposit of £100 as security. Anxious to 
receive promotion, he wrote to the relative whom he con- 
sidered could help him. This relative resided in Kilmar- 
nock. The result was the money was not forthcoming. 
This refusal irritated him, and stuck, like a breard of 
barley in his throat for many months. After this experi- 
ence he became of a more morose disposition. About a 
year later he applied for his discharge from the army, and 
duly received it. 

This discharge, granted by Major beens Forbes, 
reads as follows :— 


_ “These are to certify that the bearer, Mungo Cardonald, 
hath served in General Campbell’s troup of the said Regiment 
for the space of. twelve years, honestly and faithfully ; but, 
by earnest solicitation, and at his own request, is hereby 
discharged from any further service, he having received his full 
pay, arrears of pay, and all just demands during the said 
service, and four weeks’ pay to carry him home. Given under 
my hand and seal at Ghent, this fourth day of December, 
1766.” 
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Mungo was now thirty years of age. On arriving in 
Scotland once again, through the influence of the Earl of 
Loudoun he received the appointment of excise officer, 
first at a place called Newmills, and afterwards at 
Stewarton, in Ayrshire. He was thus drawing ever nearer 
to the town of his birth, and also to the intersecting 
highway wherein his fate was to be interwoven with mine. 

Shortly afterwards he married. Some years rapidly 
passed. Mungo’s only child was by this time ten years 
old, rather delicate but of winning ways. 

In addition to the favour granted him by the Earl of 
Loudoun of his appointment, he received a gun license, 
which allowed him to shoot over a portion of that 
nobleman’s estate, as well as that of the Earl of Broxburn, 
by which he was enabled to add considerably to his 
substance. 

The former nobleman was one of nature’s gentlemen, 
affable and courteous alike to friend and foe. The latter 
Earl had a disposition not unlike that of Mungo Car- 
donald’s own, which brought the twain into an unexpected 
death grapple. Mungo, dour and inflexible where the law 
was concerned, was dreaded by his foes. Now in my 
“ Mother’s Legacy” there occurred the name~»of an 
Alexander Bickerton. And this said Earl of Broxburn had 
a steward of this name, who was not above receiving his 
liquors at as cheap a rate as he could. He procured his 
supplies from the Ayrshire smugglers. 

This said Bickerton had a good deal of the serpent in 
his nature. He was very obsequious, anxious to make 
money by any means, and, as a consequence, engaged in 
many questionable transactions, amongst these being 
smuggling. Between him and Mungo Cardonald there 
was a silent feud, which threatened to break out into open 
rupture, and which actually came to pass, when Bickerton 
was caught supervising a cargo of contraband, while 
passing through the Earl of Broxburn’s estate. A bad 
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look-out had evidently been kept by the smugglers, with 
the result that the cargo was conveyed to the Custom 
House at Irvine, where it was securely locked up. It was 
a large haul, consisting of some forty kegs of rum and 
brandy. 

Bickerton was in a flaming rage about his mischance. 
He was a stout podgy-bellied man, with plenty of courage 
and smeddum of a kind, and he did not scruple to let 
Mungo Cardonald understand that he would pay him back 
sooner or later. 

If the exciseman’s temper was dour, Bickerton’s was 
like that,of the peoy. When thwarted it kept smouldering 
away in sullen fashion, ready to flare up in an unexpected 
moment. 

Bickerton was tried and heavily fined. The Earl did 
not appreciate the exciseman’s tactics, and Mungo lost 
favour. These events had taken place a few days prior 
to that when Mungo and I met so unluckily. 

When I came to my senses I was still in a maze with 
the severity of the blow! had received at the Clocking Hen. 
The innkeeper and his companions were very sympathetic, 
muttering among themselves. And on looking round | 
was pleased to find that Mungo had departed. 

While Lowrie Weir was speaking to me a man entered 
with face flushed, and evidently labouring under consider-> 
able suppressed excitement. 

“‘T wish to speak to some of the men over there,” he 
remarked to Lowrie. 

“ All right. You are welcome to do so. Did you 
meet Mungo outside ? ” 

“T did,” was the answer. ‘‘ He nodded to me, but I'll 
soon change his temper, the sneak and scoundrel that 
Heise, 

“Who is that man?” I asked, observing that he 
seemed to be well known. 

“He is the Earl of Broxburn’s steward,” was the reply. 
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“ That’s Alexander Bickerton.” I was to know more of 
Bickerton afterwards. 

There were half a dozen men sitting colloguing to- 
gether at one of the tables, with their jugs in front of them. 
Bickerton talked to these men in vivacious but low tones, 
evidently trying to impress something strongly upon them. 
They evidently sympathised with the steward. I kept my 
ears open and learnt that an attack was to be made upon 
the Custom House to recover the goods taken from them. 

Apparently they were all men of action. Dull and 
heavy looking, they yet had quick brains. Soon they rose 
and quitted the apartment, bidding me farewell as they 
each passed out. 

After they had departed I was left alone with my sore 
head and my own thoughts. These were not comforting. 
For the glimpses I had obtained of the curling waves 
rushing in towards the shore, had only whetted my desires 
to be away from Ayrshire, the oftener I had noted them on 
my wanderings. How to get away I did not know. To 
Lowrie Weir, the innkeeper, I told some of my past history; 
how I was alone in the world, and that my father had 
matried again and did not want me at all. ‘ And so there 
is only one friend I can think of calling upon.” 

‘And who might that be ?” asked the innkeeper. 

“He is known by the name of the Laird of Holmes,” 
I replied. 

“If the Laird is a friend of yours, you are a lucky dog,” 
was the answer. ‘He stays all alone in a large house not 
far from this. He has no near kin that I know of, and if 
he fancies you, your fortune is made. Take my advice 
and call on him at once.” 

“T would like to go to sea for a little adventure first,” 
I said. 

“ Adventure!” exclaimed the iieeepes holding up 
his hands in astonishment. ‘‘ What more excitement do 
you want than what you have had to-day ? But if you 
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are bent on having a bit of sea-life I can put that in your 
Way.” 

Without thinking in what I might be involved, I said, 
“Splendid! When can I start?” But Lowrie now 
began to be cautious, and advised me to take a night’s 
rest first, and then see what mood I would be in when the 
morning came. 

I took his advice. I went to bed in an attic room, and 
slept soundly. When I awoke the sun was shining into 
the room scattering ribbons of gold. I rose and dressed. 
After obtaining a good breakfast in the shape of a bowlful 
of porridge, with plenty of cream, a piece of mashlam 
scone thickly spread with butter, I felt very comfortable 
inside, for I was a growing lad. 

Lowrie waited until I had finished my repast, and then 
asked me if I was still in the same frame of mind. Finding 
that I was as determined as ever to venture on my new 
career and proceed to sea, he gave me the news that a 
lugger was expected to arrive at the seaport of Irvine in a 
day or two, and that he could provide me with a passage 
in it. 

Afterwards with a light heart, and with a good “piece” 
in my pocket, consisting of bread and cheese, I set out 
for Irvine. 

Troon, as it is pronounced by Ayrshire people “ the 
Trin,” lies midway between the Heads of Ayr and Ard- 
rossan. Here, blow the keenest winds which visit Scot- 
land. Its coast line is cold and bleak with clumps of grass 
and sand dunes everywhere. Troon itself is a mere 
handful of houses, its chief concern being the manutacture 
of salt. 

Troon, however, reared stalwart Scottish sons, who 
are to be found in all parts of the world. An old rhyme 
has it— 


Kyle for a man, Carrick for a coo, 
Cunningham for butter and cheese, 
And Galloway for woo’. 
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Troon, unattractive in itself, had a lovely background, 
with smiling fields, trim hedges and wooded heights and 
hollows, with nestling farms dotted here and there. 

And as I betook myself onwards along the sands, | 
found there was nothing but sand and sand dunes by the 
shore. My imagination took hold of me. It obsessed me 
as it did Ezekiel or Daniel, who saw visions. I myself 
viewed each mound as a place where shipwrecked 
mariners had been smoored, or suffocated, among the 
whirling, blinding gritty particles on tempestuous days. 
I felt, too, as if the shore was peopled with the spirits of 
the dead, who whispered in my ears with every puff of 
wind, mourning, seeking for a place in the quiet church- 
yard and finding no consecrated ground. 

But these morbid sensations were put to flight as I 
gazed seawards. A short distance off, like the elongated 
bill of a penguin, only slightly more rugged and serrated, 
I saw the Black Rock. It was a dreadful spot to be caught 
in when the tide was running swiftly as a mill lade, with a 
gale of wind lifting spume and spray over the rock. Man 
then was of no more importance in the universe than a 
single mite in a crumbly cheese. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BREAKING INTO THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


LINGERED long by the seashore, admiring the clusters 
of sea-pinks, the cuckoo flowers, reeds and patches of 
bracken, and patches of thyme. I was disinclined to 

hurry away from the sound of the waves, as they curled 
themselves into gigantic feathers, and then felt their way 
dumbly along the sands. The air by this time was warm 
and sultry, and occasionally it fluffed into my face, warm 
as that from the open door of a furnace to the passer by. 

I entered Irvine towards five of the clock. Its streets 
are ill-paved and narrow. The cobbles made walking 
irksome. Crossing ‘the bridge spanning the river, I 
mounted the steep incline leading to the High Street. As 
I stood there admiring a cottage with nasturtiums 
brightening its walls, I started as I saw Mungo Cardonald 
standing at the door ! | 

“What ill wind has brought you to Irvine ? What do 
you see in my house to attract you ?”’ 

“Spier awa’,” I said. ‘I’m not here to answer your 
questions.” 

“You will need another lesson on manners,” he re- 
torted. “If you have any connection with the smugglers, 
Vl have you put in jail, my young sparrow hawk.” 

“1 don’t know any smugglers in Irvine,” | said. 

“Then what the mischief are you doing in Irvine at 
this hour ?” 

Jokingly I said, ““I am going to hunt for hares. Will 
you join me ?”’ 

At these words Mungo gave vent to a roar of anger, and 
then made at me. I too bolted. Mungo could run, and 
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it was only by mere good luck and the intervention of a 
special Providence that I escaped as it were, by the skin 
of my teeth. Just as I was running up the Briggate, I 
passed a horseman who suddenly called out: “ Hullo, 
there. Stand still and explain the meaning of this conduct, 
sir.” 

Leaving Mungo, who had stopped and saluted the rider, 
I did not slacken my pace until I put a more reasonable 
distance betwixt us. Then I stopped in order to recover 
breath beside a benevolent-looking individual, who was 
dressed in a suit of dark blue material. On his head he 
wore a Kilmarnock bonnet; knitted “rig and fur’ 
stockings encased his legs beneath his knee breeches, 
while on his feet he had shoes with silver buckles. He 
thus seemed a bien citizen and well-to-do in the world. 

I learnt from this man that Mungo Cardonald had been 
stopped by no less an individual than the Earl of Broxburn, 
who I observed was still talking to him. Shortly after- 
wards, however, Mungo left him, entered his cottage and 
shut the door with a breenge. 

“Try and keep out of Mungo Cardonald’s road,” said 
my companion. ‘He has a fickle temper. Where do 
you hail from ? ” and the glance from his eyes as he asked 
these questions was kindly in the extreme. 

‘“ My father bides in Kilmarnock, and I have only been 
in Irvine once before this,” I replied. A few more words 
passed between us, and then I went on my way. Glancing 
backwards.at the top of the Briggate I saw him lift a small 
parcel from the ground. He looked at the contents. Then 
he waved his stick at me, possibly asking me to return. I 
did not do so, which was to my loss, as you will soon 
learn. 

Reaching the High Street, I heard the sound of music. 
A troop of soldiers was passing. As I stood and watched. 
them, a voice said, ‘‘ Whither away, Neil Urie ? ” 


Turning in the direction I found myself facing Tom 
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Fullerton, in whose cart I had taken my first real step in 
my chain of adventures. 

Strolling on a little way together, my uncle’s old com- 
panion, John Lees, then joined us. And then Tom 
Fullerton, broad of shoulder, strong and supple, said, “If 
you are wandering in Irvine near the Custom House, say 
between the hours of eleven and twelve to-night, you 
might happen to be doing some of your friends a real 
service. You-See,’”’ he added meditatively, as if he were 
weighing some weighty problem, “ the windows of the 
Custom House are rather narrow for ventilation purposes. 
If the door cannot be unlocked from the outside, they. 
would require to be opened from the inside. Some keys 
won't fit locks.” 

“Do you mean to use me to break into the Custom 
House ?” I asked. 

Both men professed astonishment at such a question. 
It afforded them considerable amusement. ‘ Are you not 
wrong even in supposing such a thing ? Do you not 
think the soldiers would prevent such a proceeding ? 
Neil, surely you know us both for honest men. We only 
take and keep what is our own. But strange things 
do happen, and possibly your uncle may too be in Irvine 
this night.” 

I had no great desire to meet my uncle, my desire was 
to get away from Harpercroft Farm altogether. However 
I held my tongue, considering the least said the better for 
myself. 

After leaving my two companions my thoughts re- 
verted to the words I had overheard in the Clocking Hen, 
that an attempt was to be made to recover the goods 
which Bickerton, the Earl of Broxburn’s steward, con- 
sidered he had been unjustly deprived of. 

The gloaming fell as a filmy mantle on all around. 
After a frugal meal I walked towards the Custom House, 
taking particular notice of the windows ere the light 
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disappeared. I noticed that not only were they of narrow 
dimensions, but the doors were made of oak, with heavy 
iron hinges. Leaving this spot I strolled onwards, while 
mother earth was drawing cold and clammy curtains 
around her form in the shape of a haar—an almost 
imperceptible, but disagreeable mist. Perceiving an 
upturned boat on the shore, I crept beneath it for shelter. 
Making the best shift possible I soon fell asleep. I was 
awakened by hearing several people conversing. They 
were apparently leaning against the side of the boat. I 
naturally listened. 

“If there is a mad man in Irvine to-night, he will be 
Mungo Cardonald,” said one. 

“He has but himself to blame,” was the answer. “I 
saw him leave his house half an hour ago. The walk to 
Saltcoats will do him good.” 

I thus learned that the exciseman had been decoyed 
away from Irvine by a simple ruse. I was not sorry. 
After the gossips had departed, I crept from beneath the 
boat. Proceeding in the direction of the custom house I 
found there was something unusual going on. Numerous 
passers-by talked in semi-suppressed tones, the noise 
falling on my ears as the hum of bees near a lime tree. 

Up to this time the smugglers had failed in breaking 
into the Custom House. They were afraid of using noisy 
measures, lest the alarm should spread and their plans be 
defeated. I had only been a few moments in the crowd, 
when I saw my uncle, Andrew Bryson. 

He greeted me with these words: “Hullo, Neil! I 
believe John Lees wants to speak to you at once.” 


When I reached that worthy individual he said, “1 am 
glad you are here. Give us a helping hand, and you will 
not be a loser. We cannot get inside the Custom House, 
so I will help you to reach one of the windows. Here isa 
piece of iron to break one of the panes. It will thus let in 
some needed air, as it is bound to be stuffy inside. When 
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you manage to draw the window snib, you can then 
proceed to open the door. Now then, Niel, up with you! ” 

What could I do? I was certainly in for adventure, 
and I too had a score to settle with Cardonald, the excise- 
man. If was soon at the window, and, although my body 
was somewhat of a tight fit, I got inside all right. In the 
dim and uncertain light I could perceive but little of the 
contents of the place. 

I managed to draw back the bolts of the door, and 
immediately there was a rush of the smugglers inside. 
Many of them, carried what was known as bog candles, 
resinous pieces of firewood, which not only gave a good 
light, but emitted a wholesome smell. 

The scenes around me were picturesque in the extreme. 
Rembrandt would have immortalised such a situation by 
his deft brush on canvas. Men were moving quickly to 
and fro in rapid succession, carrying kegs and bales of 
various kinds, shouting jests to each other, but all intent 
on business. The smoke from the bog candles flitted in 
queer fantastic shapes all around, while the light on these 
and on the faces of the people made them appear as if 
baptised with subterranean fire. 

The smugglers were methodical in their plans. Before 
setting to work they had placed a cordon of sentinels, who 
knew what was required of them, round the Custom 
House. Then there would be some thirty men, moving 
in detached groups here and there, and keeping well 
together for instant action, and each were armed, either 
with a pistol of formidable proportions or with the 
terrible weapon known as a “kent.” I had been taught 
to handle this. It may be described as a cudgel, about 
five feet in length, generally made of well-seasoned oak, 
and loaded inside, that is, weighted with lead. The 
“kent ’’ was easily wielded, and dreaded at close quarters, 
alike by excisemen and soldiers. 

A considerable quantity of goods had been carried off. 
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Suddenly a cry arose. “The sharks are coming! Ware 
off!” Sharks was the popular name for the upholders of 
the law. By this time, however, the kegs originally con- 
signed to Bickerton had disappeared from the Custom 
_ House, for I had observed him myself making off with a 
cart well laden with contraband. 


The crowd melted away, as if by the wave of an 
enchanter’s wand. The lights disappeared, darkness 
brooded over the scene. Mounting my uncle’s mare at 
his instigation, in company with the smugglers we were 
off. The road was lonesome, dense and dark in many 
places owing to the dense foliage of the trees lining our 
route. We reached Drybridge, a mere clachan, without 
mishap. This was the place where John Lees resided, 
where I was to stay overnight. 

My bed fellow was the brother of Lees. He was in 
bed, and never moved when I crept beneath the blankets 
by his side, and when I awoke in the morning I was all 
alone. : 

After partaking of an excellent breakfast, I was re- 
quested to go with my host to Kilmarnock on some 
business which, to judge by his depressed manner, was 
giving him infinite concern. After we had proceeded some 
miles on our journey, the trouble was revealed. He had 
found out that several kegs and several bales had dis- 
appeared from their secret hiding-place. It was not so 
much the monetary loss which was bothering my com- 
panion as the apparent fact that there must have been 
some spy, who had watched where the articles had been 
placed, and thus appropriated them. Lees had talked the 
matter over with his brother. And here the superstitions 
of his class had come into play, for he had been advised, 
and had consented, to consult a fortune teller ! 

“ And do you really believe that the fortune teller can 
help you ?” 

“‘ My brother says so,” was the reply. ‘‘ He is bound 
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to know. He is a great reader. He has read nearly the 
whole of Shakespeare and John Milton, besides John 
Bunyan, and he advises me to consult Mrs Taylor. That 
is why I want you with me.” 

Reaching our destination we found ourselves in a small 
room, not over well-lit. The panes had greenish lumps 
in them, being made of bottle-glass, thus giving an apolo- 
getic light. A chest of drawers stood close to the main 
wall. On the top was a mirror. There were six haircloth 
chairs, a small mahogany table and a few ornaments. 
And, what drew my particular attention, was a thick red 
curtain against one of the walls. 

John sat down on a chair. I followed his example. 
He looked most uncomfortable and uneasy. Shortly after 
we had entered, a man with quick, keen and shifty eyes, 
enquired our business of the fortune teller. And Lees told 
him his business. He then took himself off. After a 
further delay the red curtain was thrown aside, and 
Mrs Taylor entered, not a particularly attractive personal- 
ity. She never asked a single question, not even our 
errand. But bringing forth from a recess an iron pan, she 
sprinkled therein some yellow substance. 

This was doubtless chiefly sulphur. Producing a pot 
with a small fire burning inside, she placed it on the table, 
on the top of which she put the pan with the sulphurous 
substance. Her next proceeding was to seize hold of a 
small stick. With this she stirred the mixture vigorously. 
It soon became a miniature volcano, with bluish flames 
rising up, while the strong fumes reaching my throat I 
began to cough like an old man afflicted with bronchitis. 

While I was doing my utmost to suppress it, the 
fortune teller reached forward, and drew the curtain close 
so as to hide the door by which she had entered. I could, 
however, see an inch of the top of the door behind the 
curtain, and I was certain that some slim man or boy had 
entered our room and stood concealed for some purpose 

Cc 
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of the fortune teller. Why had this been done ? Was 
there some plot on foot to entrap Lees ? Little as 1 knew 
it then, I was getting into the maze where I was to find 
by and by the secret of the mystery concerning Captain 
Holmes. 

“You come from Drybridge ?” said Mrs Taylor, 
speaking for the first time. “ You will doubtless know 
Dundonald Castle and the hill. John Lees, you have a 
secret, is not that so ?” 

“‘ More than one, my good woman,” was his reply. 

“ Are there any whin bushes or rowan trees near the 
place where you concealed the goods that were stolen ? ” 

“ How the devil do you know that ?” blurted out Lees 
in his surprise. 

“John, don’t say another word on the subject,” I said. 

Mrs Taylor favoured me with a scowl, not being 
pleased at my interference. But the red curtain had given 
a sudden fluff, and | knew we were overheard. 

“Show me your leit hand,” she suddenly said to John. 
He obediently held it out, scarred and seamed with manual 
labour. 

“You must cross it with a gold piece,” said the oracle. 
This being done, she proceeded, “‘ The Fates are.favour- 
able. Be on Dundonald Hill to-night at eight o’clock. 
You will see your lost goods then.” JI imagined she placed 
emphasis on the word “ see.” 

Mrs Taylor was in the act of stepping backward, when 
I had an idea. Dashing forward I drew aside the curtain. 
There in the act of listening was the rascal who had talked 
to us when first we entered the room ! 

“ Quick, John,” I cried. ‘‘ Take another look at this 
fellow. He is more than interested in your affairs, it 
appears.” Before he could do so, I was sent reeling 
backwards with a blow on my face. I stumbled against 
John, who thus saved me from further injury. We had 
been nicely fooled, I surmised. Reaching the street I 
remembered where the man had been previously seen. 
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“John,” I said, “ The man is a spy of Mungo Car- 
donald’s. I know that I noticed him in the crowd at the 
Custom House. He is bent on mischief.” 


“Whether he is a spy or not I am going for a dram. 
1 am very thirsty.”” And John went inside the tavern. 


I waited for some time, watching the house of Mistress 
Taylor. No one came out. When John Lees again 
joined me we set out on our return journey. Passing the 
house wherein I had spent many happy days, my own 
home, | felt waves of emotion steal over me. These were 
suppressed as being of no use. Reaching the Kilmarnock 
Water, we crossed to the other side by means of the 
stepping stones, set in the bed of the river, and placed 
rather less than a yard apart, for the convenience of 
travellers like ourselves. 


I had intended proceeding to Irvine, in order to 
ascertain if the lugger by which I intended leaving Scot- 
land had arrived. But Lees persuaded me to accompany 
him to Dundonald hill to act according to the directions of 
the fortune teller, for he was simple enough to believe in 
her honesty. 


Lees had his moments of discretion, however. Before 
we started he went to a large trunk in the room, threw 
back the lid, and began feeling inside, as if for some 
particular thing. This he found in the form of a heavy 
pistol, which he thrust inside his pocket, remarking at the 
same time, “ Perhaps it may not be needed, but like the 
man, Kirkpatrick, I, too, will mak’ siccar.” 

A flask of powder was put into another pocket. Then, 
proceeding to a large cupboard, he took from it a “ kent,” 
which he handed to me with the observation, “‘ There is a 
man’s life in your hands if you like to risk it.” I was 
overjoyed to find my friend taking precautions of this kind, 
for I had a feeling at the back of my brain that the fortune 
teller was up to mischief of some kind. I believed the 
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spy who hid behind the curtain in Kilmarnock was also 
our enemy. We were at any rate on the threshold of 
events which would clear these matters up once for all. 

The road we travelled led us past Harpercroft Farm, 
but I had no qualms of conscience in giving it the go by. 
Climbing the hill in the direction of what was known as 
the Roman Camp (and a wonderful organising people 
these Romans must have been), we at last reached the 
spot where grew two rowan or ash trees together. This 
spot I recognised as the one mentioned by Lees, where he 
had hidden his goods. 

Lees stopped. He took a careful survey all around 
him. No human being could be seen; he appeared 
satisfied. ‘Take a look round, Neil,” he said. As 
nothing appeared to excite our suspicions, we proceeded 
about two dozen yards further. We stopped at a clump 
of furze bushes, at the bottom of which I observed that the 
rain had partially washed away the upper soil. 

“Down on your knees and creep in among the whins,” 
said Lees suddenly. 

It was rather a strange command, but I obediently 
stooped, keeping a careful hold of my “ kent,” however. 
A little further in I uttered an exclamation, “ Your goods 
are here, Lees !”’ I exclaimed, as I saw some of the articles 
slightly covered with bracken, twigs and dried grasses. 

John Lees heard my stifled exclamation. He bade me 
come back. I did so. He proceeded to the spot himself, 
and came back carrying a small keg in his arms. But 
now came a dramatic turn in the wheels of circumstance. 
A hand was stretched forth to seize hold of Lees, while 
another reached forth with intent to deprive me of my 
trusty weapon. But by this time I was on my feet. 
Angered at what I considered a treacherous attempt of 
some of the enemies of Lees, I swung my kent, and brought 
it down on the arm at the end of which was the menacing 
hand. I heard a snap, like the breaking of the shank of a 
tobacco pipe. 
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This feat of mine was followed by a loud groan, as a 
man sank to the grassy hillside. I peered forward, 
anxious to ascertain if possible who my opponent had 
been, and recognised the individual who had been in the 
fortune teller’s room when Lees and I were there! Here 
was treachery, indeed. 

“ Bravely done !” cried out John Lees at my side. 

“STAND ! IN THE KING’S NAME !” 

I looked, and there facing John Lees was, too, my 
bitterest enemy, for what reason I knew not. Mungo 
Cardonald was facing Lees, as I have said, and in his right 
hand was a:pistol, the hammer of which was already 
raised. * 

I had thought some of the smugglers were slow witted. 
But not so with Lees. In an instant he acted. The keg 
in his hands was hurled at the exciseman. His pistol was 
knocked from his hand, which went off with the impact. 
Fortunately it did not do further damage. I picked it up. 
Then the savage in Cardonald surged up, the primeval 
instinct. With a snarl of fury he literally flung himself at 
Lees. His arms were round him in a moment in a mad 
attempt to throw him to the ground and do him irrepar- 
able injury. 

John was thrown on the ground as if he were a mere 
toy in the grasp of a strong power. 

Having accomplished this, he turned on me as I held 
the pistol, a heavy cumbrous affair. He glanced balefully 
at me as he stepped forward. But in a second and almost 
unthinkingly, I flung the heavy pistol in his face. He was 
struck with the brass-bound butt end, and went sprawling 
on the grass stunned with the force of the blow. But a 
root caught my foot and over I went. However I sus- 
tained no worse calamity. Lees was for proceeding out 
of the danger zone immediately. But I was averse at 
doing this. 

“ Bide a wee, Lees,” I said. ‘‘ Let me have a glance 
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at Mungo. There, he is on his feet. We'll recognise his 
face for some days anyway.” It will be seen that I was 
young and reckless at this time. 

Proceeding to the man whose arm I had snapped, | 
learnt from him that he was actually a son of the fortune 
teller, and had possibly laid the information against Lees, 
so as to capture him and get him fined. 

“1 will pay you back fully for this day’s work,” he 
observed. 

Perceiving he was thus full of evil intentions, I crossed 
over to where Lees was standing beside Cardonald, the 
former pistol in hand. 

Mungo Cardonald was just as waspish and ready to 
sting. ‘I will soon have you and that fighting cock by 
your side in Ayr jail.” 

“How can you prove that ?”’ asked Lees. 

“Use your eyes. Look and see your position.” 


We did look around. Cardonald did not seem so far 
out in his calculations. We seemed caught in an envelop- 
ing net. For, as he pointed to the main road, looking like 
a dirty-white ribbon, I saw a posse of soldiers advancing 
our way! The exciseman had laid his plans well. Seeing 
this, and also knowing there was little time to be lost if 
we were to be saved, we set off at a run. Neither €ar- 
donald nor Taylor did anything to attract the attention of 
the soldiers, or to hurry their approach, which they might 
have done. When we arrived at the foot of the hill we 
halted. 


“We will be caught in a trap if we try to scurry past the 
soldiers. They appear to be long-legged, supple-jointed 
men and good runners. We must just play a game of 
hide and seek for a little. I daresay I will be fined for 
trying to lift my own goods. But it’s you I’m doubtful of. 
You are too young to come before the justice.” 

Lees and I went rapidly forward, and this in the 
direction of Harpercroft Farm. We reached it, and entered 
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the kitchen. My aunt was sitting at the fireside as if she 
had never had a care in all her life. She was the pink of 
propriety. 

Lees did a most astonishing thing. He told a de- 
liberate lie. He said to my aunt, “ You are wanted in the 
byre. It is a serious case, you had better hurry.” She 
arose quickly, paying no attention to me as she hurried 
past. 

No sooner had she gone away, than Lees invited me 
to come nearer. He then shut the door, and carefully 
placed a chair a short distance from it. 

Proceeding to the fireside, Lees lifted the chair on 
which my aunt had been sitting, with the piece of carpet 
on which it had been placed. Then, seizing a piece of 
iron lying handy in a corner, this was inserted between 
two of the interstices of the stones. In a second one of 
these was displaced. 

“ Now Neil, down you go!” 

“Where ? Into that black hole ?” I asked, peering 
downwards. 

“Never fear. You won’t break your neck. You will 
feel a ladder inside with your feet. Hurry.” 

I did as requested. I found the ladder all right as I 
turned to descend. The depth was possibly twelve feet. 
Lees came after me, only staying to let the stone fall back 
into its place. 

The cellar had a disused smell, like a mausoleum in a 
churchyard. What the Ayrshire folk would have called 
““mochey.” 

Lees, speaking in a subdued tone of voice, then said, 
“We must keep quiet. The soldiers will find their way 
into the kitchen ere long. Mungo knows we went to 
Harpercroft. Try and hear if the chair which | placed 
behind the door is thrust aside quickly or is gently pro- 
pelled along the floor.” 

Listening carefully, I distinctly heard the chair being 
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gently thrust aside. Some one was entering the kitchen. 
Then I heard the sound of a footstep in the direction of 
the fireplace. 1 could almost imagine that I saw the occu- 
pant replacing the carpet before sitting down on the chair 
above it. 

Lees evidently knew the signs. ‘ Your aunt has come 
back,” he said. 

Again silence fell over us. We felt as if wrapped ina 
wet blanket. I had a strong desire to cry out and relieve 
my pent-up feelings. But it was no time for reckless 
acting. I daresay we would have been five minutes in the 
cellar when there was a disturbance above our heads. 
The soldiers had arrived! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SMUGGLERS’ HIDING PLACE. 


HE soldiers had certainly lost no time. They had 
indeed arrived. A strange noise went on over- 
head, as if everything was being prodded and 

overturned in order to capture the desperate smugglers! 
I had a notion that my godly and pious aunt would be a 
match for all the seekers. Mungo did not know the inside 
of the kitchen of Harpercroft. 

Two distinct tappings were now overheard. This, 
Lees informed me, was a signal to be up and away 
without loss of time. The road was still open. But I 
saw no path of escape. Leading me into a corner of the 
cellar, Lees said “‘ Here is the road to the open air, and to 
safety. Go down‘on your knees and creep forwards. 
You'll be all right.” 

I stooped, found an opening, and began to creep 
forward on my knees. I wished my uncle Andrew had a 
better exit to the outside. - I found as | progressed that 
the path grew more narrow. At last] stuck. I was like 
a cork in a bottle. I was jammed. Had not Lees 
managed to come forward and place one of his long arms 
underneath I might have died there. And this story 
would have been irreparably lost. 

I] got a hitch forward. The stone covering the exit 
‘was soon pushed aside. We were free and in the open 
country. Replacing the stone, and covering the spot 
with some sprigs of gorse, or whin, we went on hurriedly 
to the main road, keeping a smart outlook. 

Now, as everyone is aware who has travelled to 
Dundonald and knows the situation of Harpercroft Farm, 
they will doubtless be acquainted with the fact that the 
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road takes a sudden bend a short distance from the 
entrance gate. 

Well, I had lingered somewhat behind my friend, in 
order to fasten the lace of one of my shoes. I began 
hurrying to meet Lees, when he shouted back at me, “ Run 
back, Neil. Hide quickly. The soldiers are waiting at 
the corner !” 


I was off and away like a bullet out of a pistol. I 
made again for the hill. Coming to a pond, | skirted this. 
Being there hid from my pursuers, who started after me, 
I crouched down, moving forward all the time. Then my 
heart went flurried in its beat, as something started at my 
feet. It was a frightened rabbit, which made off in a 
hurry. I followed. Had I been a godly man, like Peden 
the Prophet, of Covenanter fame, I might have had the 
audacity to pray and get a plaid of mist, as he succeeded 
in doing, to hide me. ButI was a useless hand at praying, 
although the Dundonald minister could jog on for half an 
hour at the job. I knew I would botch the business if 
I tried. ; 

The rabbit bolted into a wide burrow. I turned round 
and tried to follow feet first. I found I could creep out of 
sight altogether. And none too soon. The bracken and. 
gorse was a good hiding place from the soldiers. I saw 
two come in sight. I could even catch the expressions of 
amazement on their faces. 

They looked all around on every object they could see. 
I felt as if a runlet of cold water was passing down my 
spine, as I heard one say, “Can he have gone down this 
rabbit burrow, think you ?” 

One of the soldiers came near. I saw his feet and part 
of his legs as he stood there. He was evidently going to 
try a chance shot, for I saw the barrel of his gun coming 
dangerously near. I was wondering what would happen 
if he pulled the trigger, when I heard Lees cry out, ‘‘ Hie, 
Neil, run to the bourtree. Quick !” 
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At this sound the soldier withdrew his gun. The 
simple stratagem saved me. Still, there I was, like a mole 
underground. Thinking there might be room backward, 
I whummled thither, but suddenly I went downwards, and 
landed—of all places—among boxes and kegs and other 
things ! 

It appeared to me that the smugglers had hiding places 
everywhere. I was so tired with my adventure that, in 
spite of my danger, I fell sound asleep, leaving Providence 
to watch over me, if He could see as far ben. 

It is one thing to fall asleep, and another to be allowed 
to do so in peace. I awoke with a start. I had been 
awakened .by a sense of danger. My pursuers were 
apparently again on my track. 

I could distinctly make out the tramp of feet, as of 
people walking on a wooden floor. All at once there was 
a sudden reeshle, as of the drawing of rusty bolts. Then 
there was a flood of sweet air, and the entrance of light. 
I then perceived that I was lying in a corner, so that I 
found I was not observed. Then, suddenly, all my fear 
vanished. I recognised my uncle Andrew in the act of 
lowering a keg from an opening aloft ! 

Ever impulsive, I scrambled to my feet. I cried out 
right bravely, “Stand, Andrew Bryson. Yield yourself 
prisoner !” 

The keg fell from the hands of the surprised smuggler. 
It dropped beside me. But in another moment he had 
leaped down. We stood face to face a little distance 
apart. I caught the glint of my uncle’s eyes. They were 
alive with intense anger. 


He was on the eve of thrusting himself forward to 
knock me down with a blow, when, recognising me, he 
laughed. He held out his hand. We were friends again. 
But the spirit of mischief entering my brain pan, I asked 
if Lees was with him. 


“Yes,” was the reply. 
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“Then let him know that I want to have a talk with 
him at once,” I said. 

To this my uncle willingly consented. With a sturdy 

leap he reached the top of the bank. No sooner had he 
disappeared than wishing to play a boyish trick, I made 
my way cautiously back to the opening by which | had 
entered. Once outside I saw several men standing near 
the pond with two horses. And, to my astonishment, I 
found out by personal observation, that I had spent the 
night underneath the pond. This hiding place was ex- 
cellently contrived. The pond itself was of no great 
dimensions. A portion of it, some ten feet in length by 
eight feet in breadth, had been carefully excavated, a wall 
being built from the bottom upwards. This again was 
boarded over by thick planks of wood, in the shape of a 
flooring, a portion of which was made to swing backwards 
in the nature of a trap door, to admit being deposited 
therein quantities of smuggled goods. When all the 
necessary goods had thus been hidden, the door was 
closed, and the water, which had for the time being been 
diverted, was allowed to return and occupy its former 
course. 
Several men were craning their necks in the direction 
where I was supposed to be. I heard my uncle say most 
emphatically, “I saw my nephew standing there, and he 
spoke to me, and asked for John Lees.” 

“It was likely a ghost that you saw,” said some one. 

“ Aye, it would be his wraith that you saw,” observed 
Lees. ‘‘ Wherever he is I would dearly like to help him.” 

My uncle looked round about in a puzzled manner. 
Catching sight of my laughing face he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Who 
is that standing beside you, John Lees ?” 

In another moment I was surrounded, and eagerly 
questioned. I had to relate my adventures. 


They evidently imagined I was drawing the long bow, 
but after my tale was completed, were convinced by my 
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facts. The smugglers themselves had never suspected 
the entrance by the rabbits’ burrow. There and then 
that place was satisfactorily blocked up. 

To please my uncle Andrew, I agreed to stay with 
him for a week, on the understanding that, if he heard of 
a vessel going on a distant cruise, I was to be free to go. 
My mind was thus made more comfortable. 

Soon, however, Providence paid me another pliskie. 
I was in a cleft stick, and it came about in this fashion. 

The following day, after the events took place which 
I have just narrated, Lees appeared. His face was grave 
and serious. 

As he drew up beside me, he put his hand into his coat 
pocket, and drew out a printed document. He handed it 
to me. Opening it out of its folds I saw I was indeed 
menaced by a grave danger. Mungo Cardonald was 
intent on fulfilling his promise of landing me in a jail. For 
this is what the paper contained :— 


NOTICE. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that certain information having 
been lodged with me, Keith Holmes, Magistrate, of a 
desperate attempt having been made on the lives of two of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects, namely on the person of 
Mungo Cardonald, acting as Excise Officer at Irvine, and 
on Michael Taylor, tide waiter, this is to give notice that 
any person, or persons, giving information which will lead 
to ne arrest of the perpetrator, will receive a reward 
of £10. 

The name of the assailant is believed to be that of 
Neil Urie, formerly residing at Kilmarnock, and latterly 
with Andrew Bryson, Harpercroft Farm, Dundonald....He 
is understood to be in hiding in the neighbourhood of 
Dundonald....He is about eighteen years of age, tall, and 
of gentlemanly appearance. Whosoever of the lieges will 
bring the said Neil Urie to my residence at the Holmes will 
be paid the reward. 


I became as limp as a wet dish cloth. All my bravado 
vanished. I looked at Lees. He looked at me. 

“ What would you advise me to do, John ?” I asked. 

“None of the folk I know hereabouts will ever lay a 
hand on you,” he said. The Lord have mercy on anyone 


who tries. Why you are wanted, and no reference made 
to myself is a puzzle. There is something under the 
surface of things I do not understand. One thing is 
certain. You are not inside any jail yet, and take my 
word for it, you never will be.” 

But as some philosopher has said—I had my doubts. 
Then looking straight into the eyes of my companion, 
] said : 

“Would you like to earn ten pounds ? ” 

‘A little money never comes amiss to anyone,” he 
replied. “Sooner or later I will likely be fined in as 
much as that, for Cardonald will never let his chance to do 
me a bad turn slip out of his hands. He has a witness in 
the kenspeckle fellow, Taylor. Fortunately I have 
rescued the most of my stuff, so I won’t be so bad after all. 
But is it the reward you are thinking about ? ” 

“ And why not ?” Iasked. ‘It may as well be yours 
as that of some one I don’t know.” 

“T was never built on the lines of a Judas,” he scorn- 
fully answered. “If I did such a mean thing, my name 
would become a byword in Ayrshire. Never will] consent 
to do such a thing. For shame, Neil.” 

“ And why not ?” I asked. 


For want of a definite answer, I began to try to answer 
for myself what would happen if I pursued a certain 
course, and if on the other hand I simply allowed affairs 
to drift. One thing was self evident. I must quit the 
neighbourhood of Harpercroft. 

I stated this to Lees. He answered, ‘I cannot under- 
stand the action of the Laird of Holmes. Many a keg I 
have put in his cellar. It is not the first time he has shut 
his eyes when he was being advantaged himself. He has 
never been over anxious to capture our cargoes. I am 
inclined to believe that he has some plan in his head to 
get us both free. He has a keen eye, and is pawky and 
shrewd. I wonder if] might go and interview him ? ” 


od 
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This was a notion which struck me as being very 
advisable, for I was in a desperate pickle. This course 
of action being agreed upon, | felt happier. And as I lay 
awake in my bed, with no father or mother to relate what 
was in my heart, I realised how much my best intentions 
had gone astray. Here had the smugglers up and down 
the shire of Ayr been plying their trade for years with 
almost unbroken success, and not one of these men had 
leaped into such notoriety as Neil Urie had done, who was 
looked upon as a terrible being, cruel and murderous. 

I lay low until Lees had made his proposed visit to 
the magistrate. And this was his story. 

“T wish, Neil, you had seen the look on his face when 
I mentioned your name. He stiffened instantly, and his 
look became as frigid as that of an icicle hanging from a 
broken rhone in winter. I hardly thought I would have 
got him into a genial mood. At last he melted. He be- 
came more like his old self. And he wanted to know if I 
really knew where you were hid. And so I cautiously told 
him that if I had good news for you I would make it worth 
my while. It was then that I saw a droll look illumine his 
face, like the glint of sunshine in a dell. He then informed 
me that some soldiers might possibly make a visit here on 
Friday night, so that you may rest assured he means well 
by you.” 

“He has taken a strange way of favouring me,” I 
answered. ‘“ But now that you mention him, did you ever 
hear of the disappearance of a Captain Holmes? ” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ But I never could get the right 
way of it.” 

It was then that I gave Lees a brief outline of what was 
narrated in my “ Mother’s Legacy.” As I did so 1 little 
imagined that I had lost the book, and that I was to 
recover it in most strange circumstances. And here it will 
perhaps be remembered by the reader that when in Irvine 
I had used an expression to Cardonald which had set him 
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in a rage, and stirred up the demon of malice. I asked 
John what it referred to. 

“T imagined you would have been acquainted with the 
story,” he said. “It is this. Mungo had been out one 
day on the estate of the Earl of Broxburn with his gun, 
and as he afterwards said himself without any intention of 
shooting. Now Mungo had a license to shoot, but this. 
did not include hares. The Earl was very severe with 
poachers who shot hares, and, as luck would have it, a 
hare started up near at hand, and Mungo shot it. Un- 
fortunately for himself, the Earl heard the shot. He 
immediately sent one of his servants to ascertain who 
was shooting in his policies, and the servant returned with 
the news that the individual was the exciseman Cardonald. 

The Earl perforce demanded the delivery of Mungo’s 
gun, a request which was refused, when Bickerton en- 
deavoured to obtain it. Angry words passed between the 
Earl and Mungo. The former refusing to hear one single 
word of explanation, and it was only after a time that in 
the end he consented. 

Mungo then stated that what he had done had been 
on the spur of the moment and unthinkingly. He had no 
intention of shooting hares. The Earl, however, in the 
presence of Bickerton, reprimanded him severely. The 
latter took every opportunity of spreading the tale that 
Cardonald had been caught poaching on the Earl’s estate, 
and had received a castigation by the hands of that 
aristocrat. Bickerton’s venom succeeded in spreading the 
story far and wide, so it is no wonder that Cardonald gets 
mad when the word hare is mentioned in his presence.” 

Well, then, here] was. I was bidden again not to stir 
from my concealment. But when the gloaming gathered 
around, I cautiously came outside and climbed the hill to 
have a glint of things for myself. The sun had sunk 
behind the distant horizon. Still there was abundance of 
light. Objects could be made out quite distinctly. And 
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here Providence gave me a part to play that was entirely 
unexpected. Iwas there to save my uncle ! 

As I stood gazing in the direction of Troon, I perceived 
two men, who were on horseback, cantering along the 
highway, draw rein suddenly. They both urged their 
horses into a clump of trees by the wayside. This 
attracted my attention. And then I perceived a solitary 
horseman coming onwards. This was my uncle Andrew, 
returning from some smuggling expedition, doubtless. 
And the excisemen were in hiding waiting to capture him! 

I ran back to the farm. I leaped over whins and 
stones. I reached the kitchen, and there, seizing a ‘“‘kent,” 
I made off, intent on saving my uncle. I now perceived 
that he had two kegs slung across his saddle. But some 
spy had laid information, and there he was in danger. He 
was only a dozen yards from the ambuscade when I 
shouted. ‘‘The gaugers are waiting, Uncle, beware ! 
Beware !” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LAIRD’S LOVE STORY. 


HAD to pass the spot where the excisemen were 

waiting. I heard a muttered curse as I ran, then there 

came a loud report, and a bullet whizzed unpleasantly 
close past my ear. But I reached my uncle, and handed 
him the “ kent.” 

“ Off you go, Neil. Leave me to manage affairs for 
myself.” 

I had no intention of obeying meanwhile. I waited 
and watched. The gaugers, with drawn swords in their 
hands, faced across the road and barred further progress. 
They evidently wanted by uncle to rush between them. 
But my uncle’s horse was also a fighter. He reared his 
head, and seized the bridle arm of one of the men with his 
bared teeth. The man roared with pain and affright. 
The other exciseman, thinking his opportunity had 
arrived, brought his sword down with intent to do serious 
mischief. The blow fell on my uncle’s “kent,” who 
succeeded in tumbling the rider from his horse, when it 
made off as if a hive of bees were at his heels. 

Leaving the twain to comfort themselves as best they 
could, we went home in peace. But soon afterwards a 
posse of soldiers arrived. I was now playing with fire. 
A reward was on my head. 

Plans were made for me in order that I might escape 
the cordon set to ensnare me. I succeeded in escaping to 
Troon, and then was transported to the island of Arran, 
where I remained in hiding for fully a year, always, how- 
ever, keeping in touch with my friends on the mainland. 

Things at last became fairly quiet. I then came back 
to Troon. I thus learned that Cardonald had been trans- 
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ferred to Saltcoats, a neighbouring seaport. The Earl of 

Broxburn and he were still at loggerheads. Here I 
met Fullerton, John Lees, and others of the smuggling 
fraternity. 

There I resolved to visit the Laird of Holmes, and end 
my suspense. Lees could not understand my camsteeri- 
ness on the subject. He said it was just throwing away 
my liberty. But I was determined, and seeing this was 
so, he resolved to go with me. I thus hoped Lees would 
come back ten pounds in pocket. 

It was a walk of several miles to the spot where the 
Laird of Holmes resided. The house stood in solitary 
grandeur surrounded with a belt of noble trees ; beech, 
pine and oak. The main entrance was by an old- 
fashioned gateway, flanked on either side by two lions 
carved in stone. The avenue was of considerable length, 
and bordered by ancient trees, which gave an appearance 
of antiquity to the place. Here and there were shrubberies 
of holly, laurel and minor bushes, mingled in the opener 
spaces with foxgloves and ferns. From the house itself 
there was an uninterrupted view of the sea. 

We proceeded to the back or kitchen entrance, where 
on knocking and asking to see the Laird, we were promptly 
admitted. The kitchen was large and roomy. The fire- 
place was of noble dimensions. Instead of a built-in 
fireplace, there was a grate which could be moved. There 
was room for seats at either side. 

The servant girl returned, and with her came the 
Laird of Holmes. 

“Well ?” he enquired, surveying us both. To this 
query I answered : 

‘John Lees has brought me here—I am Neil Urie— 
and he expects the ten pounds you offered as the reward 
for my apprehension !” 

Lees was struck dumb. And before he could set his 
wits to work, I was astonished to hear the Laird say : 
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“T really do not know which of you is the greater fool ! 
Bide a wee till I come back.’’ He vanished for the time 
being. When he returned, he held out a bundle of notes 
to Lees, while he said : 

“There is your reward. If you value a whole skin 
never dare venture to this house again. And as for you, 
Neil Urie, follow me.” 

The face of my friend was a study in emotions. 
Undercurrents of passions swept his face. He stood 
for a moment speechless. Then he spoke. 

“ Sir, | would have you understand this work is none of 
my doing. It is a plan of Neil’s about which I knew 
nothing. One thing is certain. You must let him go 
free, for I am the guilty smuggler. It was in my defence 
that he acted as he did. The excisemen got what they 
richly deserved. And yet you imagined I would betray 
Neil Urie for a paltry ten pounds! Iam not a Monteith. 
I would never have any dealings with a man who could 
betray his friend. Take back your money. Let Neil go 
free, again I ask. Yet let me tell you to your face, sir, 
you can make use of the smuggler when you choose to do 
so for your own benefit. That I know right well. And 
let me tell you also, magistrate though you be, hurt one 
hair of Neil Urie’s head, and your own day of reckoning 
will come. Neil, there is a lugger coming to Troon ina 
day or two, so be ready to sail. And as for you, Laird 
Holmes, there are your notes.” And Lees with flaming 
anger in his face, flung them at the magistrate, and went 
out of the apartment, banging the door behind him, which 
made the very flooring dirl with the concussion. 

“Your friend the smuggler is a fashious man to deal 
with, and fuffs into a passion far too quickly. But he 
won't come to any ill through me, although he might have 
left unsaid what he spluttered out in his wrath,” said the 
Laird, as with a glint of humour on his face he picked up 
the notes, which he carefully stowed away in one of his 
capacious pockets. 
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I followed the Laird, wondering what was to befal me. 
He showed me into a room, begged me to be seated. On 
a table near at hand I was startled in observing a book, 
my Own property! I had missed it, had searched in vain 
for it, and how had it come to the magistrate’s house ? 
I told the Laird it was mine, and I proved this fact to him. 

Seated in an old-fashioned chair, the Laird said : 

“Yes, it is your book, I acknowledge that. ButI want 
you to humour an old man’s fancy, and let me retain it for 
a time until you settle down in life. You will be desirous 
of knowing how I became possessed of it ? Well, it fell 
out of your jacket the day Mungo Cardonald pursued you 
when in Irvine. It was there I first saw you.” 

How blind I had been. It was indeed the Laird of 
Holmes who had desired to give me possession of my own 
property that memorable day. Now all was clear. Yet 
still as I sat there I did not feel a criminal. Nor did I fear 
the Laird. There was some mystery about him; I hada 
feeling that he would be a friend instead of an enemy, and 
I was not mistaken as events will show. 

After we had chatted on various items I learned that 
I had nothing to fear either from Cardonald or from 
Taylor. They had both by this time recovered, and 
although there was just a chance of the latter trying to do 
mischief, I believed the Laird would get the better of him 
if he did so. 

Then the Laird threw his bombshell. He said : 

“Why I want to keep this book you see here is 
because it was originally my property, and was written by 
me, and is one which your dear mother handled very 
often! Many a time, during these past months, while | 
reread it, I have seen your mother’s face come between 
my eyes and its pages. She was the sweetest woman I 
ever knew. You must know that we were great friends 
and confidants. We were brought up near each other. 
She was a descendant of the Captain Paton, who took a 
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leader’s part in the affairs of this shire in Covenanting 
times. The youngest daughter of the family, she was 
well endowed by nature. When I reached the age of 
twenty-five years, I became the heir of an uncle, who left 
me well provided for. I never thought ill of him. It was, 
however, the best thing for me he could have done. And 
then again my worldly status was raised at the death of 
my much admired father, who had taken the death of his 
brother, Captain Kenneth Holmes, very much to heart. 

“ Margaret Paton’s father removed from Kilmarnock 
to Glasgow. Always a Scot to the backbone, and rather 
diffident where love affairs were concerned, I did not 
seize the many opportunities I had of declaring my liking. 
I thus lost my chance of a home life, of an ideal home, and 
I am a bachelor still. 

“And then the unexpected happened in her father’s 
case. Speculating in rather a reckless fashion, and 
becoming involved through the schemes concocted by a 
clever and unscrupulous rascal, he lost the greater part of 
his money. Affairs went to such an extreme that Mr Paton 
was taken to jail, there to await his trial for embezzlement, 
while the scoundrel who was really responsible remained 
at large. Such is the way of the world. ” 


“ Mr Paton’s position was concealed from me. I could 
and would have freed him from his embarrassments, but 
just as the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, so 
a Fate interfered, a malignant Fate, between his daughter 
and myself. 

“Your father knew of my liking for Margaret Paton. 
I believed there was not her marrow in all Ayrshire. 
And yet, knowing all this, he tried to obtain her father’s 
release on the condition that he consented to his marriage 
with her. To save her father, Margaret consented. Her 
father was cleared. She sacrificed her life’s happiness in 
doing so. And then, very shortly after the marriage 
Mr Paton suddenly died. 
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“Prior to this event I had the pleasure of entertaining 
Margaret and her father for three weeks. It was then 
that I commissioned an artist to paint her protrait, the one 
which you see on the wall over there. 

“One evening we were sitting in the room together. 
My heart was sore and sad. I realised your mother had 
made a loveless marriage. God pity every man and 
woman who does so ! 

““ Margaret,’ I said, for, Neil, she was always 
Margaret Paton to me. ‘If ever you should stand in need 
of a true friend, or even siller, do not hesitate to ask me. 
I have mare money than I will ever use, and I am a 
bachelor. As we have known each other all our days, 
you need have no hesitation in agreeing to this course. I 
hope you will have many happy days to come.’ 

“As I made my offer I perceived the tears, glistening 
like dew drops on a flower, in her lovely eyes, as in low 
tones she said, ‘ You will marry some day, Keith ?’ 

“*] will never marry,’ I replied. 

“‘ A long period elapsed ere I saw her again. Matters 
had been going wrong with her husband’s business affairs. 
I sent her money without her knowledge as to who the 
donor was, and glad wasI many a time thatI did so. For, 
Neil, your mother fell into a dwyne—a slow wasting of 
the body, caused I am sure by her unfortunate marriage, 
and all to save her father. Do you recollect the period 
of her death ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘I remember kissing her as she 
lay in bed. I wanted to remain beside her all day. My 
father would not permit this, and he took me to the seaside 
himself, without saying good-bye to my mother. My 
mother had died during my absence. And I have never 
forgiven my father for this.” 

“Your explanation clears up a ravelled skein,” said 
the Laird. ‘“ For I had called to see your mother that day, 
and I was angry that you had the heart to leave your 
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mother in such a condition. Your father was a heartless 
fellow. And I have hallowed memories to fall back upon. 
I sat by her bedside, the place where her husband ought 
to have been. I watched the shadows gathering closer 
and denser. And there was every expectancy in her eyes, 
for ever and again they turned towards the door— 
watching for you! And you never came. It was pitiful. 
A brave spirit slipping from earth, a broken heart yielding 
up its life. All was silent, so silent that I could hear the 
ticking of my watch in my pocket. Then the silence was 
broken by Margaret saying : 

““ Keith, I am thinking that the spool of my life has 
now very few threads torun. Oh, how I wish Neil would 
come. But for him] would not have cared to live so long.’ 

“< Tf you.are thinking about him,’ I said, ‘ he will want 
for nothing as long as I can help him. Rest assured on 
that.’ 

** You were ever kind, Keith,’ she said, a faint flush 
mantling her cheek, like the glow of a cloudlet received at 
the set of sun. ‘ You have been a dear and faithful friend, 
as you signed yourself in the book you gave me long ago. 
It was a wrong step I took in marrying the manI did. But 
the sacrifice was made to save the honour of my ‘father. 
Oh ! Neil ! my wee son, my one wee bonnie lamb! Will 
you never come into the room and kiss me with your rosy 
lips ? Just to feel your arms round my neck once again, 
I could peacefully journey home. But it is weary waiting.’ 

“T wiped the tears on Margaret’s cheeks. When she 
recovered she said, ‘I made my will two months ago. 
There was some property, which came to me from my 
mother, and I drew the rents myself, as I wished Neil to 
get as much as possible. The will is in the possession of 
Peter Peterson, a writer in the Canongate, in Edinburgh. 
If Neil lives to be eighteen years of age the money should 
help him in his education. But I am weary, weary, and 
surely there is rest and peace on the other side.’ 
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“ Again your mother spoke. Her voice was weaker. 
“Keith we will never play as boy and girl on earth again. 
d have won the race. You might offer up a—prayer—for 
the—end has come !’” 

There in the room the Laird and myself were dead to 
the world. Indeed both of us, I feel sure, were like two. 
motherless lads, crying out for comfort. When the Laird 
became more composed he continued : 

“My heart was lipping full. My thoughts could 
hardly frame themselves into words. Yet as I began to 
speak to the Almighty Father, I felt myself as it were 
lifted up,.so that I realised I was indeed speaking to 
Margaret’s friend. When I finished, your mother pressed 
my hands ever so slightly. I waited. ‘ You will get your 
reward some day, Keith,’ she said. ‘Be ever kind to my 
wee boy, help to guide him aright when you get the 
chance. And now, it is farewell. Kiss me—Keith.’ 

“It was the first and last kiss I ever gave to the only 
woman who had possessed my life. As my lips touched 
her’s, a sigh escaped her. Then only the frail tenement re- 
mained behind of what had once been Margaret Paton. 
I closed her eyes, and turned to go. 

“ As I was leaving the apartment your father entered. 
I could only give him a passing nod of recognition. I dared 
not speak. I returned home, sat down on my chair and 
let my thoughts drift, drift, like seaweed on a silent tide, 
_ hither and thither. And here J am after all these weary 

years. Who is there among womankind who will bid 
me farewell when the Pilot calls for me ? God help you, 
Neil Urie, if ever you should come to such a pass as mine!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHASED BY REVENUE CUTTER! 


HEN the Laird of Holmes finished his story I sat 

WW looking, with a full heart, into the glowing 

embers. I was living for the moment in a 

world of visions, emerging from the caverns of memory. 

The Laird was evidently not willing that I should fall into 
the hands of the law. In him I certainly had a friend. 

The Laird then came to business of a practical kind. 
He insisted that I should proceed to my father’s at 
Kilmarnock and claim the money, which would be my 
legal due in three weeks. He then, having nothing further 
to say at the moment, told me to go to the kitchen and 
get some food. “ And meanwhile,” he added, “ do not be 
anxious about being tried for assaulting the excisemen. 
Only be sure and visit me after you have returned from 
Kilmarnock, as I am anxious to know how you have 
succeeded.” 

I had a very substantial meal in the old-fashioned 
kitchen. I had just appeased my appetite, which at that 
period was no small one, when there came a sudden rap 
at the door, which was immediately succeeded by the 
entrance of the last individual I expected to see at that 
moment, of Michael Taylor, the son of the fortune teller, 
who had tried to do so much mischief, but of whom I had 
obtained the advantage in his schemes. 

When his sharp eyes glinted on mine, his very jaw 
dropped. He stood still as if amazed. But this was only 
momentarily. He glanced at the windows, and noticing 
that there were iron bars outside, he immediately shut the 
door after stepping outside, and locked it with the key. 
Then in the coolest manner he cried aloud : 
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“Make yourself comfortable. I am off to see the 
Laird. I will be back soon.” 

The Laird’s niece, for he had named her to me, gazed 
at me with interest in her clear, hazel eyes. I now noticed 
that she was unlike the ordinary servant, being slim 
waisted, comely in looks, modest in her behaviour and 
with a certain sympathy towards me, which I felt. As 
soon as the weasel, Taylor vanished, I said: 

“Have you another key for the door ?” 

“There is none,” she replied. “ But there are other 
ways of getting outside, and that man Taylor means 
mischief.”’. 

“| know that,” was my answer. 

Looking around and investigating the kitchen, I could 
find no outlet, save the exit from which progress was 
barred. Then, with a twinkle in her hazel eyes, the maid 
said : 

“ Why will you not try the chimney ? ” 

“The chimney !” I exclaimed. I had a suspicion she 
was joking. . 

“Yes, the chimney,” she answered. “Look, there is 
a ladder. Take it and place it inside the chimney. It is 
roomy enough. A little distance up there is a door. 
Inside that is a stair. Where it leads to I do not exactly 
know. There is a chance it will lead you to the open air 
and safety. You have my best wishes for a safe journey. 
So I think you should not waste any time, but make a trial 
of the place.” 

Seeing that she was acting in all good faith, I lifted the 
ladder, and placed it inside the chimney. But ere putting 
my foot on the ladder I said : 

“1 will remember you for this kindness to me, Jeanie 
Ramsay.” 

A gleam of light danced for a moment in her eyes. 
“ You are very free with my name, Neil,” she answered. 


Delaying no longer I sprang on the ladder, and as I 
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reached the topmost “ rung ”’ I noticed by the light of the 
fire beneath, that there was indeed a door in the chimney 
some two feet broad, and about four in height. The door 
was none of the cleanest. Giving it a gentle push, it 
yielded, swung backwards, and inside I perceived only a 
cavern of darkness. 

However inside I went. I was on the eve of drawing 
up the ladder, when it was seized from beneath and taken 
away. Noting this I cried aloud, “I am all right,” and 
all that I heard in return was, ‘‘ Go ahead.” 

Now I had heard rumours that there were in Ayrshire, 
various houses which had been built with double walls, 
so that a considerable quantity of smuggled goods could 
be securely stowed away, and no outsider suspected the 
circumstance. I never imagined it was to be my lot to 
meet in with one of those houses, but here I was, and bent 
on another adventure. 

I] certainly found a “rung” with my feet. Very 
cautiously I mounted upwards in the close atmosphere, 
for I was like a badger in a hole, and must needs dig my 
way out into safety. The wooden steps were indeed a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder, but with this difference that I 
could behold no angels anywhere near me to illumine my 
eyes or give me a helping hand. 

After I had proceeded very cautiously on my way I 
was under the impression that I heard voices. Listening 
more intently I found that it was no freak of the imagina- 
tion, for I could distinctly make out the voices of Michael 
Taylor and of the Laird of Holmes! Surely here was a 
conversation well worth listening to. And indeed it was. 
The former was detailing certain things about me, and I 
never imagined that I was anything but a commonplace 
individual until I heard Taylor describe me as a villain. 

“IT must have the protection of the law against Neil 
Urie. He has used me shamefully. Over and over again 
he has tried to murder me. If it had not been for a 
staunch friend I would have been a corpse by this time.” 
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At this point I would dearly have wished to have given 
a reeshle to the door to frighten the lying rascal, but 
fortunately I refrained. So proceeding on my darksome 
journey I at last emerged from the maze into which I had 
been led, and found I had reached an attic room with one 
solitary window to let in the light. By all appearance 
it was an unused apartment, the dust lay thick on every- 
thing inside. 

Reaching the window I had a splendid outlook. There 
was a view of the sea and the neighbouring coast. A 
branch from a tall beech tree was close against the 
window. Opening the window I stood safely on the 
narrow ledge. Then I shut the window gently, and 
seizing hold of the friendly branch, in a short space of time 
I soon reached the grassy sward beneath, and hurried off 
in the direction of Troon as speedily as I could. 

Finding a shelter in Troon, I lay concealed till the 
gloaming grew denser. Then I took the resolution of 
walking to Kilmarnock to interview my parent. It was a 
walk of a considerable distance, and a clock in a church 
steeple was chapping the hour of eight, as I again trod the 
pavement of the town of my birth. 

Proceeding in a decorous manner along the street, by 
chance I heard my father’s name mentioned. I thus 
became aware that he was a candidate for the honourable 
position of Provost of the town. He had high ambitions. 
And I knew that it carried with it a certain amount of 
patronage, and also offered opportunities for certain 
monetary emolument. 

When I entered my father’s house, I noticed he was 
sitting at a table looking over certain documents. He gave 
me no welcome. Indeed his face wore a frown. 

“What ill wind brought you here to-night?” he 
enquired. 

“I just came to let you know that the anniversary of 
my birth falls due next month. I came to know if you will 
have a present for me then.” 
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“Present, forsooth!”’ saidhe. ‘I think you are gyte! 
As I am extra busy you had better go back to Harpercroft 
or to your smuggling friends.” 

I was not to be baulked of my purpose by my father’s 
ill humour, so I said : 

“You will be giving me a present on my birthday ? ” 

“You have had my answer. Go!” he said abruptly 
and with emphasis. 

“But what about my mother’s will ?” I enquired. 
“ She left me a good inheritance, I know.” 

At these words a spate of passion rushed over his face, 
while he shouted, “I know nothing about your mother’s 
will. All I want at the present moment is to get rid of 
you. Get out of here at once.” 

Here was indeed a pretty state of matters, and a most 
irascible man to deal with. On the spur of the moment I 
seized hold of some of the documents he had been 
perusing, and thusting these into my pocket, took myself 
off, leaving my father in a state bordering on apoplexy. 
Perhaps I should not have acted in such a fashion, but I 
had to do something to relieve the tension. 

Reaching the Kilmarnock water, I began crossing the 
stone steps, in order to cross to the other side, when I 
perceived some one coming from the direction in which I 
was heading. Two or three seconds afterwards there 
was a sudden splash and a loud cry. I had met Michael 
Taylor again, and left him to cool his activities in about 
three feet of water. 

I hesitated whether to call on the Laird of Holmes next 
day or not. And thus it came to pass, as the reader 
already knows, that I proceeded to Dundonald Hill, where 
J read ‘‘ My Mother’s Legacy.” 

There I noticed, and commented on the fact, that there 
occurred the name of Alexander Bickerton, a page boy. 
There was also mention made of “a little servant maid 
who had come from Kilmarnock.” Now if these two 
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- persons could be found and identified, my path of investi- 
gations would become clear. I would be able to ascertain 
what had become of Captain Kenneth Holmes. 

The Laird of Holmes had been a dear friend of my 
mother’s. He was my friend also, and I felt inclined to 
trust him. But I resolved to consult Lees, and see what 
he would advise, for I was but yet young in years. 

But again there occurred a dispensation by an over- 
ruling Providence. I learned that a lugger had arrived at 
Troon Port. Proceeding there in hot haste, and pre- 
senting a note from Lowrie Weir, I was warmly received 
by the Captain and the small crew, all of whom had heard 
a sough of my adventures. 

This lugger was somewhat different in structure from 
what I had been led to expect. It had moreover defensive 
armour to warn off too inquisitive inspection, but this 
armour was most judiciously stowed away when in port. 
But out in the open sea, affairs changed, as I noted when 
we were westward bound. One of the crew proceeded 
forward to the bow of the lugger, and after removing a 
number of articles of a miscellaneous kind, uncovered and 
brought to light two small cannons, each of which would 
be two and a half feet in length, with a bore of two inches. 
Branched on what I came to know as the trunnions, were 
malleable iron pivots, so that the cannon could be swung 
in any direction. 

After being placed in position they were loaded, each 
receiving one dozen leaden bullets, three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, together with some four ounces of 
powder. I was told each cannon weighed one hundred- 
weight. 

The lugger was bound for the Isle of Man, on which 
were landed from France and Holland enormous quan- 
tities of wine, brandies and rum, together with tea and 
other stuffs which otherwise would have paid duty in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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The Deemster, or Governor, of the Isle of Man did not 
exact a heavy duty on such goods. I afterwards found on 
investigation the charges to be as follows:— 

“ Brandies, Rums and Genevas, one penny per gallon ; 
Arrack, twopence per gallon ; Wines, one halfpenny ; and 
Tobacco, one halfpenny per pound.” 

The British Government had made determined efforts 
to prevent the smugglers from running their cargoes to the 
detriment of the revenue, more especially to the ports of 
Irvine, Troon and Saltcoats. It had met with indifferent 
success, aS a loss of £20,000 had been incurred the 
previous year, as I came to know. 


The appearance of the Isle of Man, as we drew near, 
resembled a large brooch of varied hues, surrounded with 
a tracery of bluish-black, giving it a picture of translucent 
loveliness. I took note of the towering promontories, the 
deep crevices into which the huge waves dashed and 
ploughed still deeper the furrows carried out by relentless 
streams of water from year to year. 

We found a refuge at Port Erin. I was glad of this, as 
the batter and whummle of the waves was not to the liking 
of my stomach, for | would rather have been in a bean 
field in Ayrshire, with the sweet scent rising to my 
nostrils. : 

The lugger was loaded with rapidity. There were 
dozens of kegs, boxes of tea, crates of crockery, bundles 
of gloves and laces and handkerchiefs. When all was 
ready, and we ventured on our return journey, an eager 
lookout was kept. But it was not until we had arrived 
within a few miles of Ballantrae that we sighted the enemy 
in the shape of a Government boat. There was a 
spanking breeze on. The lugger behaved splendidly, as 
if instinct with life. Yet our enemy drew ever nearer. 
The Captain was urged to put in for Ballantrae and 
discharge the cargo. 

“Not I,” he answered. ‘I will make for the Cove at 
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Troon. And if the Government cutter chooses to come 
much nearer, then my two barking dogs will give her a 
warning to sheer off.” 

When I heard this I was afraid of getting into further 
trouble. It almost seemed as if I had been born in order 
to blunder into one peculiar situation after another. So] 
had just to wait with patience. Every moment we were 
arriving nearer safety and home. My spirits began to 
rise, but the lugger was far from being out of the danger 
zone. Soon we were past the headlands of Ayr. Our 
course was shaped more directly for Troon. Then the 
rough, serrated back of the Black Rock appeared. By this 
time the lugger had gained appreciably. We arrived at 
the Black Rock, not venturing to enter the Cove in case 
of mishap. We all knew there was no time to lose, as 
it was now neck or nothing. Everything was at stake, 
even our liberty. Helpers arrived in plenty. Barely had 
one half of the cargo been uplifted, when there came a 
dull report, then the splash in the sea some fifty yards 
away. The cutter had given warning ! 

The Captain took the hint. ‘‘ We will need to run for 
it, lads!” 

This was quite evident to all. Not only was there 
trouble for us on the sea, but at the sound of the shot, a 
score of soldiers appeared on the beach in order to 
intercept our cargo and detain our lugger. 

The Captain made all haste to escape from the 
ambush into which we had unwittingly entered. And no 
sooner had be succeeded in clearing the Black Rock than 
the Cutter sent a shot after us, which, striking the hull of 
our vessel, splintered the wood, but fortunately did no 
further damage. 

Our Captain was irritated at this senseless proceeding. 
A fight was no fight when all the firing was on one side. 

“VII give the beggars an answer,” he shouted. The 
nearest cannon was uncovered and swung round in the 
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proper quarter. The gunner took steady aim. The shot, 
however, fell short, and did the cutter no harm. And here 
an alarming thing happened. The cutter, intent on 
crippling the lugger, fired again. This time the aim was 
better. The shot struck one of our cannon, and that to 
such good purpose, that it whummelled overboard and 
disappeared beneath the waves. 


The fastening of the cannon had evidently come loose. 
When the crew saw what had taken place there was a 
profuse amount of swearing, which helped to relieve the 
atmospheric pressure on board.* 


We outmanceuvred the cutter, and then set our course 
for Horse Island. This island lay somewhat beyond the 
point of Ardrossan, and on the far side, or landward 
portion, many a smuggler had laid snug in times of 
pressing need. Horse Island was of no great dimensions ; 
in all probability it would be no more than two miles in 
circumference. But it served our purpose, for keeping on 
for a few miles as if we were airting for the Fairlie Head, 
and afterwards for the Cumbraes, we suddenly doubled 
on our track, and running close into a part known by the 
name of Newhouse, where there was a considerable track 
of marshy ground near the shore, we felt assured of safety. 

Close at hand was Castlecraigs, a spot one would 
almost believe specially designed by Nature herself for 
behoof of the much tried smugglers, as a perfect place of 


* This account of Neil Urie’s appears to be corroborated by the 
following statement, which appeared in the columns of the ‘‘ Scotsman,” of 
11th Nov., 1898: ‘‘ An interesting find was made at Troon harbour a few 
days ago. While the harbour diver was engaged examining the bed of the 
harbour, he found, deeply embedded in the sand, just outside the piers, what 
at first appeared to be a bar of iron. On further examination, however, a 
small cannon was discovered, wh.ch bore every appearance of having lain 
in the water for a good number of years. It was brought to the surface and 
taken ashore to the Duke of Portland’s smithy, when it was seen that it was 
of cast-metal, was of thirty-two inches in length, and had a bore of two 
inches. Branched on the trunnions is a malleable iron pivot, which would 
enable the gun to be elevated or swung into any position for firing. The 
piece was fully loaded, and when the charge was drawn it was found to 
consist of one dozen lead bullets, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
about four ounces of gunpowder, the latter being quite harmless. The total 


weight of the cannon is one hundredweight. It is much corroded on the 
muzzle.’’ 
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concealment, when once they were thoroughly acquainted 
with the neighbourhood. 


The lugger was run close inshore, and we were doing 
our utmost to hide our cargo, when suddenly the cry 
arose: ‘“‘ The sharks are here!” 


Here was an unexpected happening. Excisemen and 
soldiers seemed to be in every place where they were not 
wanted to be. I, myself, was on my second journey 
carrying a keg on my shoulder, when I was called upon 
most suddenly to “Stand!” It was the last thing I 
intended to do. But there, before me, was an exciseman 
with a monstrous big pistol pointed at my head! Anxious 
to preserve my body, and also to save my precious cargo, 
I acted quickly. I let drive the keg. It struck its mark. 
I heard the sound of an explosion, followed by a deep 
curse and a groan. I bolted and ran, stumbling and 
stotting like a bull almost spent with travel. And I had 
much need to run. Mungo Cardonald was near at hand. 
I knew what that meant. I plodded forward, and while 
I was running I felt the soil at my feet become sludgy and 
sloppy, as if I were treading on a baker’s sponge. Then 
I suddenly sank to the bend of my knees. I was unable 
to move forwards, and I could not retrace my steps. Fear 
is a bad neighbour, and, like Christian in the Valley, it 
was shaking the very citadel of my heart. 

It was indeed a curious and most unpleasant situation. 
To feel my body pressed in on all sides by a thick sludge, 
and to be in danger of being dragged out of sight of the 
sky for ever. Everything around appeared ghostly. All 
was strange in the uncertain darkness. I wondered as I 
stood there, swaying to and fro, how long a time would 
elapse ere the worms would be squirming and wriggling 
beside my body in the cold depths below. I wondered if 
the pain of dying would be almost unbearable. Was 
there no one near to assist me? Surely Providence 
would never allow a young man like Neil Urie, in the 
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prime of his life, to perish before His eyes ? Help I must 
have, and that very soon. 

I listened and listened for the sign of a human being. 
All was in vain. The only sound I heard, besides the 
throbbing and pulsation of my heart, was the sobbing of 
the wind among the grasses and bushes. 

Then a faint scent reached my nostrils. I knew it for 
the wild thyme. I reached forwards and plucked several 
of the tufts. It brought back to my memory the days 
when, as a wee chubby fellow, I went with my mother to 
the kirk and sat beside her in the pew. For she had 
always a flower of some kind laid on the pew beside her, 
to take the chill and the dullness off the minister’s sermon. 

I lay then with half of my body resting on the yielding 
soil and weeds, all the time becoming more and more 
chilled to the marrow, facing, too, a slow but certain death. 
By and by I succeeded in twisting my body slightly round. 
Yet still | lay there, endowed it is true, with life and God- 
given faculties, yet useless for any purpose in life. 

There in the sky above were two stars looking down 
with their clear, pellucid gaze. All the time I was sinking 
lower and lower. I endeavoured to pull myself higher up 
by means of the heather. It was of no avail. And so, 
unheeding whether friend or foe heard me, if only He 
would but listen from his distant place and send relief, 
I lifted up my voice and sang one of the Psalms of David 
I had learned in my good days. This is what I sang : 


Lord from the depth to Thee I cried, 
My voice, Lord, do thou hear, 

Unto my supplication’s voice, 
Give an attentive ear. 


Lord, who shall stand, if Thou, oh Lord. 
Shouldst mark iniquity ; 

But yet with Thee forgiveness is 
That feared Thou mayest be. 


I wait for God 


I went no further in my Psalm singing. I heard a 
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Shout borne on the air. My pulses quickened with the 
thought of rescue. I cried in desperation : 

“Help! Help! fam sinking!” 

“Where are you?” asked a voice, which seemed 
familiar. 

= Here!) cried. 

I tried, but with little success, to stand erect on the 
boggy soil, but found my struggles useless. But I re- 
mained sufficiently long enough in an erect position to 
enable the man who had heard my cry to approach. I 
could observe his outline in the gloom. 

His first words were by no means reassuring. 

“Man,” he said, “ you are in a bad way. Are youa 
gauger ? How did you get in there ?”’ 

“Never mind how I got in,” I said, “‘ my pressing need 
is to get out of this. I was chased in here trying to get 
away from Mungo Cardonald.” 

“Are you far down?” he questioned again, and I 
could have felled him had I been in a different pickle for 
his chattering. 

“For any sake,” I answered, “ don’t stand there yap, 
yapping like asmall dog. 1 will answer all your questions 
when once I am on firm ground.” 

“ Aweel you can just rest where you are somewhat 
longer. I have an errand into Ardrossan. I will try and 
give a look at you on my return.” 

Providence suddenly whispered in my ear. I cried 
out, “‘ Bickerton ! ” 

“Aye, and so you know my name ?” he queried. 
“And what may yours be ?” 

“Have done with your spate of questions,” I cried. 
“« My name is Neil Urie. And when I tell Lowrie Weir at 
Troon about your behaviour to me, I think you will need 
to keep away from the Clocking Hen for a time.” 

In another moment Bickerton vanished. He remained 
some time away. I wondered if ever he would return, 
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having resolved to leave me to my fate. He did come 
back, however, and this time with a long piece of rope. 
He flung an end in my direction. It touched my body. 
I wound one end around me, and tied it in a knot. 
Bickerton told me he had fastened the other end round 
the bole of a tree, and if I wanted freedom I was to work 
for it. He wouldn’t sweat. 

After considerable jerking, pulling and straining, bit 
by bit, my body began to rise from the bog. But indeed 
I was sorely overwrought, or “ forfouchen,” as my Uncle 
Andrew would have expressed it. 

When at last I succeeded in reaching firm ground once 
more, something came gathering and fluttering round my 
heart, affecting me in such a manner, that I foolishly 
fainted, and for the time being lost all interest in my own 
cares and worldly ends. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I SAVE A BOY AND RECEIVE A THRASHING. 


MUST have lain in my swoon for a considerable period, 
for when my senses returned, I found myself not 
only undressed, but lying in a cosy, feather bed. 

Bickerton was: sitting by the fireside stirring something 
in a pot,’which afterwards I found to be gruel he was 
cooking for my benefit, of which he gave me a liberal 
supply in a bowl, with a piece of butter in it. 

For several days, however, | felt as weak as if I had 
been ill for a month. This was doubtless due to the 
soaking I had undergone in the sludgy, sloppy bog. 
Fortunately there was nothing further the matter with me 
than exhaustion. But I had to remain with Bickerton as 
his guest longer than I had intended. 

This Bickerton was a widower. He had an only 
daughter. She was unlike him in every way. Whereas 
he was stout and podgy, she was slim and lithe in all her 
movements, and almost as tall as | was myself. Her eyes 
were of a soft blue, with long dark eyelashes fringing her 
eyelids. Her hair was as black as the crow’s wing, while 
her voice was low and clear. 

While I remained in the house I learnt of many things, 
and notably that the feud between Bickerton and Mungo 
Cardonald was by no means allayed. There was strong 
temper on both sides. And I was told that when Mungo 
Cardonald heard of the abstraction of the smuggled goods 
from the Custom House, he stated that if he could gather 
evidence that Bickerton was in the business, he would 
prosecute him, and that neither the Earl of Broxburn nor 
any other would prevent him from so doing. 
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Opposed as I was to Mungo, I admired his spunk. He 
was determined to do his duty. If only we all did that 
there would be fewer Pharisees in the world. 

Mungo had a boy, as I have mentioned, and as he was 
staying some two miles distant, Bickerton had a chance 
of seeing him occasionally. The boy appeared delicate. 
He was also nervous and timid. Bickerton was not above 
avenging himself on this young boy. Finding him in the 
policies of the Earl he so frightened him, that in an 
endeavour to escape from his tormentor, he ran in his 
terror into a similar quagmire as that from which I had 
narrowly escaped. 

I had been an unseen watcher of Bickerton’s cruelty. 
He chased the boy in the direction he wanted him to go, 
and rubbed his hands in glee when he saw his ends so far 
accomplished. 

“Oh, take me out of this dreadful place, and I will 
never come here again,” he cried. A wandering peewit 
took up the childish wail, and bore it away across the 
lonely moor. But its warning cry was unheeded. 

Partly hidden as I was behind a hillock of moss and 
bracken, I watched the treacherous villain. He did nothing 
to help the frightened boy. Instead of this he shook his 
clenched fist at him as he cried : 

“Lie there and drown!” Thereafter he retraced his 
steps. 

I had almost recovered from my indisposition. I had 
stayed a week with Bickerton. Indebted as I was to him, 
it went to my heart to listen to the moaning of the boy, 
who was assuredly in bitter straits. As I did not wish 
to come into direct conflict with Bickerton I waited 
impatiently until he had retired, ere I went nearer the boy. 
Standing on a clump of twisted roots and earth, not much 
larger than an ordinary crow’s nest, I succeeded in 
rescuing him from his slough of despair. Fortunate, 
indeed, it was for him that he was but a “ genty ” boy, of 
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Slender build. Otherwise he would never have been 
rescued by me, for I found on trial that I was not as 
strong as I had believed myself to be. 

Laying him down on the grass, I was fain to rest 
awhile for lack of breath. The boy looked pale and wan, 
a mere skeleton of what he should have been. Yet it 
dawned upon me that I must needs be careful in what I 
did, for I believed if Mungo Cardonald had arrived upon 
the scene at this moment he would in all probability have 
killed me and enquired afterwards. 

He lay in an unconscious condition longer than I 
desired. But at last he recovered his senses. He looked 
at me, and his first words were : 

“Ts the bad man gone away ?” 

I assured him that this was the case, and a little colour 
began to steal into his pale cheeks. Getting confidential 
he told me his name was Donald Cardonald, after which he 
gladly consented that I would see him home. 

I lifted him in my arms. He put his arms around my © 
neck, and cuddled himself as close as he could. Reaching 
the cottage where his father lived, I was on the eve of 
knocking at the door, when suddenly it was thrown wide 
open, and his mother appeared. 

“Donald!” she exclaimed, “wherever have you 
peer? 7 

Mrs Cardonald was on the eve of taking the boy from 
me, when | heard a firm step behind me, while a deep 
voice, that I knew well, said, “ Trapped at last, my fine 
bird! Get into the kitchen as quickly as you can. I 
have something of a particular nature to say to you, 
Neil Urie, smuggler ! ” 

I was nettled that Cardonald had thus taken me 
unawares. His temper had apparently by no means 
improved since last I had met him. With Donald’s arms 
around my neck, what could I do but obey ? Sol stepped 
inside. 
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Mrs Cardonald disappeared, and the door by which } 
entered was immediately shut. I sat down on a chair, as 
if I had but made a friendly call. 

“You had better explain what you have been doing 
to Donald ?’’ were Mungo’s first words to me. 

“IT have risked mydife in order to save Donald’s,” was 
my answer. “ You are treating me as if I had committed 
acrime. But you were never grateful for any gifts, so I 
have heard.” 

“Keep your lies inside your teeth,’ he answered. 

His manner of speech made me resolve that I could 
match his stubbornness, until he became more reasonable 
in his mind, for he was acting as if he was insane. 

He rose from his seat. He placed his gun on its stand, 
which I was glad to note, and then resumed his seat. 

“I suppose you tried to injure Donald, as you did his 
father some time ago ?” he said. ‘‘ You do not answer ? 
If you will not, I have a splendid remedy for such diseases, 
and I must try this medicine on you. It will likely re-open 
the sluices of your speechless organ. Either you or me 
must give in, and I swear by Almighty God it will not be 
Mungo Cardonald !” 


Still | answered nothing. I watched and waited. He 
was insane with some mad project. And still 1 wondered 
why he had not removed Donald from my knee where he 
had been sitting. 

Cardonald next proceeded to a cupboard, where he 
unearthed a whip. Then, turning suddenly, and before 
I could comprehend what he would be after, swish went 
the lash about me, stinging and biting. Some of the 
lashes were bitterly sharp. They cut deep. Yet I did 
not cry out for quarter. I simply drew my legs further 
underneath the chair on which I sat. It was at this stage 
that Donald cried out : 


“Father! Father! Don’t hurt Neil! He has been 
good and kind to me. He saved me from the cruel man, 
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and he pulled me from the place where I was sinking. 
Oh, don’t hurt Neil ! ” 

This plea seemed only to irritate Mungo. Seizing 
hold of his boy, he threw him, as he would a ball, into the 
box bed near at hand, and thereafter drew the boards 
together. 

The boy might shout as he liked, which he certainly 
did, but he had no means of escaping from his captivity. 
I had now to look to my own safety. I rose and stood on 
my feet, my only weapon being the chair on which I had 
been sitting. Although I had a good conscience, I was 
not altogether sure it was a thorough defence in the part 
on which I was engaged. So] held on to the chair. 

Cardonald was of Highland descent, and from what 
occurred in after life, there is a strong reason to believe 
that he was subject to strains of passion, which were 
allied to insanity. His conduct at this time led me to 
believe this. 

“Neil Urie,”’ he said, trying to speak calmly, although 
the big veins on his neck gave the lie to this, “I am going 
to give you a lesson, one you will never forget. You have 
escaped the law so far, yet you will not escape from me. 
See, this is the first lesson, there, that is the second, and 
this again is—oh ! confound you, you tricky devil!” 

The lash from Mungo’s whip seared my face like a hot 
iron, twice, but nota third time. At his third attempt he 
failed, he might have blinded me. His failure was due 
to a simple circumstance, for his foot caught a fresh 
potato-skin, but recently peeled, lying on the floor. As 
Mungo again raised his whip for the third time I reached 
forward and seized his gun, and presented it suddenly at 
his face. I knew not whether it was loaded or not. Very 
likely it was. But little I cared, it was his life or mine 
apparently. In trying to save his face, his heel slipped 
on the skin, he reeled, lost his balance, while his head 
coming in contact with the sharp edge of a chest, he fell 
on the floor with a great stramash. 
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He lay so still that I swithered and better swithered 
what to do. But remembering what was done to one of 
the strongest men of the Bible times, namely to the man, 
Samson, I lifted a clothes rope, which I had previously cast 
eyes upon, and tied up Mungo like a truss of hay. 

I felt the weals on my face caused by the lashes of the 
whip. Now that I had Mungo at my mercy I resolved that 
he would hear all I had got to say before I left him. A 
blue-bottle buzzed up and down one of the window panes, 
and then took a trip, with boomerang speed, across the 
kitchen, droning meanwhile its insect music, only to 
return to its former dance. 

I waited. As Mungo as yet made no sign, I concluded 
that he had received a dour blow. I took a cup full of 
water, and dashed it suddenly in his face. This pro- 
cedure made him open his eyes. As soon as he got a 
glint of me he was himself again almost ina moment. But 
if ever there was a madman in Saltcoats, that night he 
was, when he found himself in the splendid pickle I had 
put him in. He made a determined struggle or two, then 
subsided, lay still watching me meanwhile with his bold 
eyes. 

I then thought it incumbent upon me to speak... 

“Now Mungo Cardonald, you have done to me what 
no other man in Ayrshire would have done. You have 
tried to kill me for doing a merciful action. You are 
indeed a dour devil. You must now listen to what I have 
got to say. But for me your son, Donald, would have 
been buried out of sight by this time in the bog at 
Newhouse. He was sunk in the bog as far in as the hips, 
when I rescued him.” 

“Was Bickerton anywhere near him at the time ? ” 


“What put Bickerton into your head?” I enquired, 
glad all the same that I had got Mungo to speak. “You 
can ask any questions you like at Donald, and I am sure 
of this he will give you all the information you require. 
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‘But what made you strike me in such a savage manner in 
the Clocking Hen at Troon? I never had done you any 
harm, and you will own to that.” 

“Because if your father had not been such a parsi- 
monious sinner and humbug, I would not have been to-day 
simply an Ayrshire gauger.” 

Here was a revelation indeed! I was now getting 
to the root matter of Mungo’s enmity against me. And 
perceiving that he was now taking things more philo- 
sophically | ventured to enquire for fuller particulars. He 
then told me, what I have briefly outlined elsewhere in 
this story, that after having been in the army for some 
years he had received the offer of a Quartermaster’s place, 
which was worth £300 yearly. 

“Tf I could have advanced the sum of one hundred 
pounds, then the place would have been mine, and I 
would have been a gentleman in the eyes of my fellows. 
I knew no one save your father, who would be able to 
advance me the money. I wrote him, but because he 
reckoned me a poor relative, and a ne’er-do-weel soldier, 
he never sent me any money. Thus my prospects of pro- 
motion were blasted by a niggardly, mean hound, who 
would not lift his little finger to help a countryman of his 
own. Was it any wonder that I detest the name of 
Urie ?” 

‘But wherefore vent your spite on me ?”’ I enquired. 
“You call yourself a man, and act like a spoilt wean. You 
would never have made a cool, brave, model soldier. It 
seems to me that it has been your temper which has spoilt 
your promotion. Cure that even yet, and you will be a 
better man.” 

“1 don’t heed your chatter any more than I would heed 
the blatter of rain on the window panes. You daren’t set 
me free, and say that face to face.” 

“Tam but a youth, and you are a man,” I replied. 
“But I am willing to let bygones be bygones, and be 
friends with you if you will let me.” 
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“Friends with the like of you? No, never!” said 
Mungo. ‘When that happens you may look for blue 
snow from the clouds. Your friendship is not worth a 
pinch of powder.” But the day came when he gladly 
unsaid these words. 

“ For the sake of your little son, Donald, shake hands, 
Mungo,” | said. 

“How can I do that when I am lying trussed up like a 
hen for the pot ?”’ he enquired. 

“1 will set you free if you will shake hands as a sign 
of friendship.” 

“‘] have had a taste of your father’s hypocrisy, and I 
won't trust to another Urie’s word. Get out of my house 
and leave me alone. You have done enough mischief for 
one day.” 

“You must remember that I would not have been here 
but for your own invitation,” I said. ‘‘ You may be glad 
of my services yet. And you may be sure of one thing. 
I will yet find out the reason why my father never sent you 
the money—if he received your letter. I must clear up 
that point at all costs.” 

“Do what you like,” was the answer, “ but for any 
sake stop havering like an old wife in her dotage. But I 
say again, I intend to be even with you yet.” fe 

“You and the Earl of Broxburn’s steward are appar- 
ently of the same mind concerning one another,” I re- 
marked perhaps rather incautiously. 

“Ho, ho? blows the wind from that quarter ?” 
enquired Mungo, with a look of exultance on his face. ‘“‘I 
can perceive light now. Your plan, and that of Bickerton, 
and the pretended rescue is very neatly shaped. But it 
will not work. What a pair of scheming scoundrels you 
are.” 

“Then you don’t believe what I have told you about 
Donald’s mishap ? ” 

“ Believe it! No, certainly not,” was his reply. “It 
is simply a vile plot, and nothing else.” 
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“I am sorry, real sorry to hear you speak in such a 
cantankerous fashion,” I said. ‘‘ The Laird of Holmes has 
a different opinion of you. God send you a better frame 
of mind, or perhaps you'll end your life at the end of a 
rope. Meanwhile I must see your son Donald, and bid 
him goodbye.” 

I went to the box-bed and undid the bars. Donald 
was lying with his face on the pillow. I turned him gently 
Over, so that I could see his face. But here I got a shock. 
There was a crimson stain on the white linen ! 

I turned to his father. 

“Mungo Cardonald,” I said, ‘‘ you have much to 
answer for. You have killed your boy.” 

“Leave him alone,” came the fierce answer, more of a 
snarl than anything else. ‘‘ Get out of my house ere I do 
you a mischief.” 

Seeing that it could be of no use in trying to reason 
with him, and that he was assuredly possessed of an evil 
spirit, like the folk mentioned in some of the chapters in 
the New Testament, I had perforce to comply. For I 
never could be sure of what mischief the dour devil in him 
would be up to. Indeed, while I was standing watching 
Donald, he managed to roll himself along the floor in my 
direction, and was only stopped by coming in contact with 
the legs of the table. 

Donald had won a place in my heart. He promised 
that he would never forget me. 

“Good-bye, Donald,” I said, patting his upturned 
cheek with my hand. But before I could prevent him he 
put his arms round my neck and kissed me. He was more 
like a girl than a boy in such actions. 

A few minutes afterwards I was out in the open air, 
glad and thankful that I had no broken bones, and was 
sound in wind and in limb. 

As I went along the road I considered whether I could 
not give Bickerton some of my thoughts concerning his 
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wickedness. I thought the plan feasible enough, and so 
resolved. 

The night had fallen darker before I reached his abode. 
I was seemingly surrounded with ghostly shapes on every 
hand. There was stillness brooding over the face of 
Nature while she silently, but diligently, repaired the tear 
and wear of the day. 

I opened the door of Bickerton’s house. Barbara was 
engaged in ironing. To me she never spoke, simply 
giving me a glance as I sat down in the chair, which had 
been put at my disposal during my enforced stay. 

I had not been long seated there, when Alexander 
Bickerton entered. He came with the news of the death 
of Donald Cardonald! ‘“ At least he has gone amissing,. 
and some folk think he has been drowned. Mungo will 
be in a queer state about him,” he said. 

“ You knew the boy ? ” 

“Yes ; I have seen him on several occasions,” was his 
answer. “I have never spoken to him, however.” 

He was indeed a cunning rascal. He had deliberately 
tried to accomplish the death of the lad, and there he sat 
looking as innocent as an angel newly come out of the 
door of heaven. 

I thought then to give his conscience a bit of-a jog, 
for it seemed to be sleeping. 

“Do you think it likely that Donald Cardonald could 
have been deliberately chased into a bog, and thus met 
with his death ? ” 

Bickerton was perturbed at this question. His face 
took on a purplish tinge, as if he were on the eve of an 
apoplectic fit. 

“Do you blame me, then, for the death of the lad ? ’” 
he enquired. 

“Jf the cap fits your head Master Bickerton, and it 
looks as if it did, you can wear it,” was my reply. 

“T never harmed the lad,” he exclaimed angrily. 
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“Did you meet him this afternoon ? ” 

“And why should you ask my father such a question, 
Neil Urie ? ” enquired Barbara, facing me like an avenging 
angel. ‘Do you think it likely that the man who saved 
you from death would murder, as you insinuate, a little 
lad 2? For shame, sir !” 

“Tam grateful enough to your father for what he did 
to me,” I said. “ But I am simply asking him a question, 
and that is—did he see Donald Cardonald this afternoon, 
and if so, where ? ” 

“‘T never saw him to-day,” he said eagerly. 

“T suppose you will swear to that ?’”’ He nodded to 
confirm his statement. ‘Then can you tell me what it 
was you heard the Earl of Broxburn say to you not many 
hours ago not far from here ?” 

This was a chance shot of mine, as ] had passed two 
men talking together on my way back, one of whom, it 
entered my head, might be the Earl. 

His jaw suddenly dropped, like that of a dead man, his 
mouth opened, but no words issued therefrom. He stared 
hard at me with little expression in his beady eyes. He 
brought to mind the case of the man who went to a 
marriage in the east, or to a feast of some kind, and who 
got into a sore hubble because he would not put on a fine 
suit provided for him. And this man when he was found 
fault with for not doing as the rest had done, could not 
give an answer for his conduct. It is said, “ and he was 
speechless.” 

In the stillness that ensued I heard the soughing of the 
wind outside, and in the kitchen itself the sound of 
Bickerton’s breathing, which came in puffy gasps, like that 
from an exhausted swimmer. If ever a man seemed 
caught in a net of his own making it was Alexander 
Bickerton. He looked the picture of guilt. 

Barbara evidently had doubts of her father’s innocence. 
But like a faithful daughter, she tried to shield and defend 
him. 

F 
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“You had better seek another place than this house to 
rest in for the night,” she said. ‘‘ You have slandered my 
father, you have been ungrateful, and since we are not 
good enough company for you, perhaps you will get 
companions more suited to your aristocratic tastes.” 

Barbara was very hoity-toity. 

“You have shown me your heart to-night, Barbara,” 
I said. ‘You have thrown your father’s kindness and 
your father’s gratitude in my face more than once. I! will 
be the last to intrude on you. But before I go I will tell 
you one thing that will maybe act as a reminder to your 
father’s memory. I can prove that Alexander Bickerton, 
sitting in that chair at the present moment, chased the lad 
Donald Cardonald into the moss and left him there to die! 
If he is dead I will not keep back the murderer’s name if 
I am asked for it.” 


All the answer I got was from Barbara. And some- 
how or other I admired her for doing what she did. She 
never uttered a word. She simply seized me by the 
collar of my jacket and the seat of my trousers, and in this 
undignified manner ran me out of the house. 

In doing so my bonnet fell off my head. When she 
had conveyed me in this peculiar fashion to the»narrow 
pathway that went by the name of a road, she gave me 
an extra push as a token of farewell, and thus left me to 
meditate or otherwise on the idiosyncracies of human 
nature. Just as something whirred past me, I heard the 
banging of a door, and thus knew that I was shut out. 
But I recovered my bonnet, which the enterprising 
Barbara had thrown haphazard in my direction. 

I need not recount too minutely my adventures that 
night, but may mention in passing that I was in time to 
give a help to my friends to recover the lugger, which the 
officers of the Government had seized, when we had to 
scuttle like rats and leave part of our cargo behind, when 
we landed near Newhouse some ten days back. 
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In this lugger I got a cast as far as Troon again, and 
the same day found myself in the streets of Kilmarnock, 
having in the interval of my last visit learnt a few 
particulars which I felt pretty certain would come in handy 
now. My father was in a more congenial mood than 
when I last met him, probably because he was almost 
assured of obtaining the post of Provost in a few days’ 
time, when the Town Council met for election. 

“What wind has blown you here this time ?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘T have come, as I told you I would, about my own 
affairs,” I.answered. ‘ But before talking about them I 
would like to obtain some information from you about two 
individuals.” 

“And these are ?” 

“Mungo Cardonald and Alexander Bickerton.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT MY FATHER GAVE ME. 


S I mentioned the names of these two individuals my 
A father gave me a keen glance, doubtless wondering 
for the moment what I had to do with either of 

them. Then he said : 

“ What information I have is at your service. I believe 
that Mungo Cardonald is a far-away relation of my own, 
but he is a man with whom the less you have to do the 
better, for he is fashed with a terrible temper, which gives 
him a jaundiced view of life. He is a discontented mortal, 
and dwells far too much on what he terms his grievances, 
instead of manfully accepting things as they are and trying 
to make the best of them. A drilling in the army gener- 
ally knocks the tantrums out of a man, but in his case it 
has only made them the deeper rooted.” 

“He was a soldier for a good number of years ?” I 
enquired. “~ 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ And he tells me that it was because you would not 
advance him money that his chances in the army were lost, 
and that he was forced to retire, because he foresaw he 
would never be anything more than a mere private.” 

“IT suppose he is referring to the time when he wrote 
me a letter asking for a hundred pounds,” said my father, 
rushing to explain what I wanted to know. ‘“‘ Why should 
I have lent him such a sum of money when I had not the 
slightest security from him? It is quite true that your 
mother, decent woman, pleaded with me over and over 
again to send him the money. But if a bullet had happed 
to enter Mungo’s skull, where would my hundred pounds 
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have been? It would have been fluffed out, like the 
flicker of a dying candle. No, no, money isn’t so easily 
made that I should throw it away in such a fashion. I 
ken that he bears me ill will for it, but he can grump like a 
pig as he likes. He has only himself to blame, and he 
just must dree his weird.” 

After a slight pause, I said, ‘Now about Alexander 
Bickerton, the Earl of Broxburn’s steward. Can you tell 
me if he was at one time in his life in the employment of 
Sir Alexander Kennedy of Culzean ? ” 

“I can see now what has put some of your questions 
into your mind,” said my father. ‘‘ You'll have been 
reading the manuscript that your mother left you, which 
the Laird of Holmes wrote out for her. You will be like 
some other folk, be wanting to ferret out the fate of 
Captain Kenneth Holmes, but you will never succeed. 
However, I am one of the very few men living, who can 
answer the question which you have put. I may say that 
I was very interested in the narrative myself, and I have 
strong suspicions as to the manner in which the Captain 
was made away with. But about Bickerton, this I can 
say for certain, he was the page boy at Culzean when 
Captain Holmes so mysteriously disappeared.” 

“ And the little maid from Kilmarnock, can you put me 
on her track ?” 

“She is an old woman now,” was the reply. “ You 
have seen her, I believe. She calls herself Mrs Taylor, 
and is the spaewife, who lives in this very town of 
Kilmarnock.” 

“ Mrs Taylor \” | exclaimed in astonishment. “ Why 
did not I guess that before this ? Well, that is so much, 
and now, father. What about my own affairs? Can you 
give me the money that my mother intended me to have?” 


“Your mother never left a will,” was the reply. 


“ But I know that she did,” was my answer. ‘“ And so 
if you will not give me what is my due I must try and get 
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it in some other way. I think I will call on Bailie Armour 
and have a talk with him about it, and let him see my 
mother’s handwriting. And then if you are no’ elected 
Provost you will just have yourself to blame. Good 
night.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Neil,’ said my father hastily. 
“How much money would you be wanting?” 

It was a study to watch his face and read the conflicting 
emotions which passed over it. He really did not know 
how to proceed, and his question to me was simply a 
feeler as to my intentions. 

And so thinking that I had better ask a big sum on the 
chance of getting about a twentieth part I said, “ Well, 
I must have a hundred pounds cash down to-night, and 
I can call for the rest some other time.” 

“ A hundred pounds? Why, Neil, you are gyte, clean 
gyte! Your claim is preposterous. And besides you 
have not shown me your mother’s writing about it. 
You'll have it with you?” 

“Yes, I have that,’ was the reply. “ But not the will. 
That will be with the lawyer in Edinburgh.” 

‘Let me see the paper,’ was his answer. 

“Not till I get the money,” I said. 

“ Bide a wee where you are. I will see what I can do,” 
said my father. ‘‘ Possibly I may not have done right by 
you in the past, but you have so mixed yourself up with 
the smugglers that it isn’t very much to my credit to claim 
you as kith and kin. ButI’ll see what I can do for you.” 

My father left the room, and shortly afterwards returned 
carrying in his left hand a small canvas bag. 

“What do you intend to do with the siller?” he en- 
quired. 

“T intend going to Edinburgh College to get an educa- 
tion,” I said. ‘‘ You see I got a few lessons in Latin and 
Greek from the minister’s son at Dundonald and I intend 
doing my best to rise in life. Now about the siller.” 

“T can spare you thirty pounds.” 
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I was simply amazed at his generosity, and thanked 
him with the best grace I could while he told me that 
although I called on Peter Peterson, my mother’s lawyer 
in Edinburgh, it would be of no use, for he still held to the 
idea that she had left no will. However, I could see to 
that later on. And we parted on good terms. 

I was thankful to obtain so much of my patrimony. 
It formed a golden ladder of hope for the future. For 
learning was easily carried about, and ever at hand, like 
a sword in the scabbard, to be drawn on when required 
to carve out a way to greater heights of importance. 

The money: had come at an opportune moment, for, 
truth to tell, I was heartily sick of the little groove of life 
in which I moved. And there always seemed an under- 
current in my life drawing me where I did not want to go. 
I own, too, that I feared and dreaded Mungo Cardonald, 
and knew for certain that he would try all in his power 
“to pay me back.” 


And thus, contrary to my intentions, | found myself 
back at Harpercroit where I had a long talk with my 
Uncle Andrew. He had the Scotchman’s gift of common- 
sense. And, moreover, he almost seemed to believe that 
he had, in addition, the Highlandman’s gift of second sight. 

““You have my best wishes for your success in life, 
Neil,” he said, “I hope you will fall into a sphere where 
you can give your talents free scope. But all the same 
I do not believe you have done with smuggling. You can 
manage the “kent” as well as I can, and smuggling 
resembles Lowrie Weir’s whisky, the more you taste it, 
the more you want it for the sake of good fellowship. 
Yes, I daresay you will be glad to get back next summer 
for another ploy with the smugglers, and likely enough 
you will set the whole of the shire of Ayr on fire yet with 
some deed of derring-do.” 

He puffed at his pipe for a little watching the curling 
rings of smoke mounting upwards and then dissolving. 
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He then continued his moralisings. “‘ The government is 
in a thrawn temper, ever trying to torment and worry the 
very life out of decent kirk-going folk, who are trying 
their best to make a decent living. But there are a few 
tricks yet that neither gaugers nor revenue men know 
about, no, not even the soldiers. And so, when you come 
back from the College of Edinburgh, with all your gathered 
lear, you will likely be able to give us all a hoist up on 
the hills of prosperity. Never shake your head. You 
will see yet that I am telling a plain gospel, for smuggling 
runs in the blood like dram drinking. The trade will not 
die down without a bleeze of some kind. I will be sorry 
when you are gone. But Neil, if you run short of the 
bawbees when in Edinburgh, don’t hesitate to let me 
know. And if you shouldn’t like the folk in Edinburgh, 
make your way back here, you will always find a bite and 
sup as long as I am to the fore.” 

Such was my Uncle Andrew. A plain, blunt, good- 
hearted soul, content with his lot in life and its smuggling 
excitements, and always willing to do a good turn to his 
friends when he had the power. And as for my aunt, she 
was a woman acquainted with the lives of the saints 
mentioned in the Bible, but she knew a good deal also of 
the sinners of earth, the smugglers, out of whose sinful 
ways she made not a little extra siller. 


And thus it happened when I bade her farewell, she 
said in the words of her favourite writer, “‘ My son, if 
sinner entice thee, consent thou not.’’ And so I never 
went the road she advised me to take, in more affairs of 
my life. , 

And now possibly some folk may deem me a little vain, 
for I got a suit of clothes from the best tailor in the town 
of Kilmarnock, and I was not one penny out of pocket, for 
my Uncle Andrew insisted in paying for them, I was now 
more respectable, and thus arrayed I called on the Laird 
of Holmes. (n-th Se 
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Jeanie Ramsay had the good sense to compliment me 
on my improved appearance since last she had seen me, 
and when the Laird himself saw me, his eyes lighted up 
with joy, while he shook me cordially by the hand. 

“Come away, Neil,” he said, “I am heartily glad to 
see you again. What about the siller ? ” 

“ And IJ told him all, omitting nothing. 

When I had finished my narrative he laughed so 
heartily that the tears coursed down his cheeks, as if in 
sympathetic glee. 

“You are a born diplomat, I can perceive. It was all 
pawkily done; and your father did not want to lose his 
chances of being Provost. But he will need to give you 
more than thirty pounds yet. I do not know how much 
money your mother had to leave, but doubtless this Peter 
Peterson will be easily enough found in Edinburgh. Still 
there must be a reason for the writing your mother left 
you. Have you got it still ?” 

““Yes,” I answered. ‘Here it is. And it reads as 
follows : ‘You must be sure to give to my son, Neil, his 
share of the money, which was my own to dispose of as 
I liked. Mr Peter Peterson, in Edinburgh, knows my 
intentions, too. This sum must be given him on his 
eighteenth birthday. You will also see . . .’ And 
that is all. It isn’t worth much, it is ? ” 

“It is worth the preserving, anyhow,” said the Laird. 
“But, now to other matters. Why did you nearly choke 
the life out of Taylor ?” 

“ And I was a bloodthirsty vagabond ; he would need 
protection ; Neil Urie had tried to commit murder, and if 
it had not been for a friend he would have been killed ! ” 

“ How in all the world did you come to know what 
Taylor said to me ?_ I have told no one,” said the Laird, 
Jooking perplexed. 

“Walls have ears,” I replied. 

The Laird understood my allusion. 
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“ Whew-w-w,” he whistled between his lips. “So 
you escaped that road? I am glad that Jeanie Ramsay 
had such sense. She just hinted that Taylor had an evil 
tongue, which would be all the better of being cleaned. 
Have you seen Taylor since ?” 

“The last time I met him he was floundering in the 
Kilmarnock Water, I think,” was my reply. 

After this our conversation drifted away towards other 
things, and to the life | hoped to lead in Edinburgh. The 
hours passed all too quickly, but both of us were sorry to 
part, not knowing when or where we would meet again. 
But the Laird fully approved of my proceeding to Edin- 
burgh and of going to the College. 

The Laird gave me a letter to deliver to Peter Peterson 
in case I should meet him, so as to make my identity sure. 
At last I rose to say farewell. 

“Now, Neil Urie,” he said, ‘whatever happens, re- 
member I am your friend, for your mother’s sake as well 
as your own. My spool of life, I fancy, is getting well- 
nigh run out. Where I ran, now I only hirple. Should I 
flit before I see you again, you will know my desires for 
your welfare through Jeanie Ramsay. She is a trig lassie. 
What do you think of her, Neil ?” 

This was surely too much to ask me, but I know I 
pleased the Laird by my answer, which was, “She is the 
nicest lassie | ever came across.” 

“T am glad to hear that ; very glad indeed,” was his 
reply. ‘‘ Man, Neil, you do put me in mind of your mother 
at times. Thank you for leaving me the book I wrote 
out for her. Good-bye ; keep your heart clean, and you 
need never fear the face of man.” 

It was thus that I left the Laird of Holmes, and went 
away, like a younger Jacob, to seek my fortune in a far 
country, not knowing what was before me, but I, too, 
went in faith. 


I own I would have departed more happily if I could 
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have had a quiet talk with Jeanie Ramsay. But unfor- 
tunately the soldiers being in the vicinity on some special 
business, one of them had made her acquaintance, and as 
I walked downstairs, was talking very earnestly to her. 

However we managed to say a friendly good-bye to 
each other. But the soldier glowered at me with a 
thunder cloud on his brow, as if I were taking too much 
liberty. I took a good look at him, and well for me that 
I did so, as I was to foregather with him again, and that 
at no distant date. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A BRUSH WITH THE SOLDIERS. 


THINK that what annoyed the soldier whom I men- 

| tioned as talking to Jeanie Ramsay, was the fact that 

in bidding her good-bye, she slipped a paper into my 

hand, which on looking at I found to contain the address 

of a widow body in Edinburgh, who had been born in 

Kilmarnock, and who would, doubtless, give me comfort- 
able lodgings. 


I got a lift in a carrier’s cart now and then, and what 
with the cracks between us, and noting the places of 
interest on our way, the time fled quickly enough. It was 
on a Friday night that I got my first view of the famous 
city. Entering it by the West Port, I asked a decent 
townsman how many ports there were. He told me there 
were six. The first of these was named the Netherbow 
Port, being the entrance from the Palace of Holyrood, and 
that of what I may call the principal suburb, the Canon- 
gate, a long winding ascent, leading right up to the Castle, 
perched on a rocky height. Then there was the Cowgate 
Port, at the east end; the Potterrow Port, which gives 
entrance to the district of that name, and leads the 
traveller outwards to a place named Dalkeith, six miles 
distant, where resided a famous nobleman, the Duke of 
Buccleuch ; the Society Port, where there are a consider- 
able number of buildings forming a square of imposing 
dimensions ; and lastly, the New Port, which leads 
northwards towards a village called Mouter’s Hill, some- 
where near the seaport of Leith. 

The number of people in this city of Edinburgh was 
marvellous. Fortunately for my enterprise, | had a good 
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Scottish tongue in my mouth, and had little difficulty in 
finding the house of which I was in search, that of Martha 
Ramsay. She had her abode in the Canongate, near by 
the house of the illustrious and godly John Knox. 

Martha Ramsay wasn’t very sure of letting me inside 
her dwelling, but when I mentioned to her that I had come 
from the village of Dundonald, in Ayrshire, I was asked 
at once “to come ben.” So inside I stepped. 

Seating myself as requested she said, “ You must 
understand that I come from Ayrshire, too. I was born 
in West Shaw Street in the town of Kilmarnock. Have 
you ever heen there ?” 

“Many a time,” was my reply. ‘I was born there.” 

“Then what may your name be ?”’ 

“ My name, madame, is Neil Urie.” 

A flush of excitement flashed rapidly across the face of 
Mrs Ramsay. 

“Then Margaret Paton would be the name of your 
mother ? ” she queried. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and my father is by this time 
Provost of Kilmarnock, although he does not set much 
store by his son Neil.” 

“Tt is wonderful, really wonderful,” said the good 
woman, going to a cupboard and placing dishes and 
eatables therefrom on the table. ‘‘ Providence must have 
directed you here.” 

“No, it wasn’t Providence,” I hastened to say, for I 
wanted to be honest. ‘“‘ A lassie who stays with the Laird 
of Holmes told me to call here. She gave me your 
address.” 

“ My own niece! Well, that is quite enough recom- 
mendation. You must just bide here with me. You won’t 
seek other lodgings. So consider your affairs settled.” 
And so I did. 

And well for me was it that [ found such a faithful 
and honest woman, as after I had been there for a few 
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weeks, I knew that I could battle my way through the 
winter session of the College, without scrimping myself 
too much or stinting my food. 

I] found much to interest me in the town of Edinburgh. 
Its quaint timber dwellings were a continual source of 
interest to me, owing to the manner in which the higher 
flats overlapped each other, insomuch that it was quite 
possible in some of the buildings to hold friendly converse 
with a neighbour by simply lifting your window and thus 
talking to him. 

There were numerous closes and wynds, and these 
were not much to my liking. The air there was some- 
times none of the purest, while the smells were by no 
means of a health-giving nature. Rubbish of every de- 
scription lay about. And moreover it was rather a 
hazardous experiment to venture thither at nights unless 
one kept a gleg outlook, as one’s clothes’ were apt to be 
spoilt by an unhappy mischance. The same night in 
which I first came to Edinburgh I ventured into one of 
these closes, when a man who was walking in front of me 
suddenly held up his lantern, as he shouted out, ‘“ Haud 
your hand !” 

He then quickened his steps, and well for me ‘was it 
that I did likewise, for I had gone but a few yards when I 
heard the contents of some utensil go “ swish” on the 
roadway, this being the manner in which people in the 
higher tenements emptied their unsavoury messes. In 
Ayrshire we had better and healthier customs. 

The High Street was the principal street, where ] found 
myself most frequently. In it there was the Luckenbooths, 
where there were a number of little booths, or shops, for 
the sale of a miscellaneous collection of goods. The 
Luckenbooths were situated between the famous kirk of 
St. Giles and the north side of the High Street. At the 
other end was the Tolbooth prison, a place in which I was 
doomed to spend many a weary hour. 
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But it would perhaps weary the reader too much were 
1 to describe Edinburgh too minutely, so I must hasten 
to more personal matters. 

- The College of Edinburgh I found to be vastly different 
to what I had imagined ; the building was itself simply a 
dilapidated lot of oddments of buildings, not a complete 
edifice. There were in all some fifty-seven rooms in the 
College, half of these being occupied by the Professors, 
and half by the students, as class-rooms. 

I found myself one of some six hundred students. 
Many of these. were sons of the nobility, and had come 
from varigus parts of England to receive their education. 
There were others, and these were in the majority, who, 
like myself, had to set their faces to the east wind and to 
do their best in the face of circumstances opposed seem- 
ingly to their prosperity. 

As I have mentioned previously, I had imbibed a 
smattering of Latin, but I could make very little headway 
at first with its intricacies. However I determined to 
gather lear by patience and perseverance, for wherever 
there is a will there must surely be a way. 

I knew that I had not yet got sufficient grace from God 
to be a minister ; I might get enough learning, however, 
to be a lawyer ; and as for being a doctor, there might be 
just the possibility. But after two sessions of study had 
passed I thought I would know better. And so I enrolled 
myself as a student of Latin in Professor George Stewart’s 
class, and also in that of the Greek as taught by Professor 
Hunter. 

After I had got fully under way, and was beginning to 
feel at home, I bethought myself of seeking out my 
mother’s lawyer, Peter Peterson. Many enquiries | made 
and in all likely places, but not a trace could I come across 
of him for a long time. Many of the lawyers used to 
frequent various taverns of the city, and the drinking that 
went on in these places was far and away beyond that in 
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the Clocking Hen at Troon. Directed to try John Dowie’s 
tavern in Liberton Wynd, I went thither. This was a 
place as the rhyme had it : 


“Gin ye please 
Ye may get a bit toasted cheese, 
A crumb of tripe, ham, dish o’ peas, 
The season fitting ; 
An egg, or caller frae the sea 
A fluke, or whiting.” « 


The tavern was more like a hotel, but it was a 
miserable place. The greater portion of the rooms were 
without light, or even windows, consisting of a series of 
chambers gradually increasing in size from a small one 
shaped not unlike a coffin—and known by that gruesome 
name—to those of a larger size. However there were two 
rooms with windows. Here the lawyers of the Parliament 
House foregathered together for a dram and a talk with 
other citizens who loved their company at such a time. 


Ordering a glass of ale and some bread and cheese, I 
made enquiries of the landlord himself if he could venture 
to tell me anything concerning the lawyer whom I had 
supposed lived in the Canongate. ee 

John Dowie shook his head. “ He isn’t a customer of 
mine. Maybe he goes to Flockhart’s in the Potterrow for 
his drink. But I should advise you to try Mr Muir, who 
should be able to put you on the right road. He is sitting 
over there,” pointing to one of the tables. “TI will give 
him a hint that he is wanted.” 


This Mr Thomas Muir was an alert business-looking 
man, about fifty years old. He had steel-grey whiskers 
and a gleg manner. This I noticed as he rose and came 
towards me in answer to John Dowie’s whispered com- 
munication. 


In a few words I| told him how I was situated and what 
I required. 
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“There has been no Peter Peterson living in the 
Canongate for a number of years,” he said. “In fact 
Peter came under a cloud, and he was put into the 
Tolbooth Prison on account of debts contracted. But 
Since you come from Ayrshire I will do the best I can for 
you, and let you know when I hear of anything of interest 
for you. Leave the matter in my hands. I know the 
house in which you lodge, and Mrs Ramsay also.” 


When I returned to my lodging I asked my landlady 
if she could give me any news about Mr Thomas Muir. 

“T can that,” she replied ; “he is the Edinburgh agent 
for the Ear] of Broxburn.” 


The name of the Earl sent my thoughts back again to 
Ayrshire, to the Laird of Holmes and to Jeanie Ramsay. 
And I was not heartened much when Mistress Ramsay told 
me a few days afterwards that she had received a letter 
from her niece wherein she mentioned that my old enemy 
Taylor was a frequent visitor, and that she had to exercise 
much caution to avoid his attentions, which were at times 
bordering on the impertinent. 

This was bad enough, and my fingers tingled to get 
at Taylor, so that I might shake him as a terrier would a 
rat. But there would be no chance of doing that until the 
College session was over. 

There was other news, too. The Laird of Holmes was 
ailing and not able to go abroad. And thus I had plenty 
of things to think about, besides my studies. The weeks 
went past, and great was my delight—for I own I had 
studied hard—to find that I was successful in obtaining 
the third prize in the class of Humanity ; and proud indeed 
was I of my copy of Horace. 

At last the day came when I was free to depart from 
Edinburgh. As I set my face westwards, I noticed the 
buds here and there on the trees. The winter wheat was 
appearing above the ground, glinting green above the 
dark green loam. I was glad to hear the cry of the 
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peewit, the song of the chaffinch and the linnet, and also 
that of the skylark as he wended his way ever higher and 
higher up the unseen spiral staircase towards the gates 
of his heaven. 

I had never a notion that adventures would come to 
me unbidden on my journey. But on my second day’s 
journey, when I had arrived at the moorland road that 
stretches beyond Glasgow until one comes well into 
Ayrshire, I had to walk warily, for the blooming bog- 
myrtle is never a safe guide to follow. However I had 
come so far in safety, and arrived at a small hostelry, 
where I had some provender for the inner man, of which 
I stood in some need. 

While I was eating I noticed that the landlord, a dour- 
looking tyke, was eyeing me in a furtive fashion as if 
questioning my occupation. As it was well on in the 
afternoon, I hesitated whether it would not be better for 
me to stay the night in this place than go farther and fare 
worse. The landlord, evidently being a thought reader, 
said, “I could lend your honour a horse, if you think of 
continuing your journey.” 

“Is the road safe enough for a beast ?” 

“What is to hinder a horse from carrying your honour 
safe ? It was a friendly offer I was making, and you can 
just take it or want it.” 

My mind was made up. I determined to accept his 
offer, and terms were soon arranged, as well as the place 
where I was to leave the animal. When I went to the 
door I found the horse waiting for me. It looked a 
serviceable animal, more fitted for farm labour than for 
riding. But it would carry me well. 

Paying my hire in advance I mounted my steed and 
rode away. After traversing some three hundred yards, 
I looked onwards, and, to my astonishment, I perceived 
patches of crimson on the circuitous path | was pursuing, 
with glints from shining steel bars as the light caught and 
reflected itself on the polished surface. 
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Involuntarily I halted, and counted the number of the 
mounted men. Ten in all. What, or whom were they 
after? Were they after smugglers who traded along this 
route on their way to Glasgow ? I did not wish to get 
into trouble. I wanted to arrive in Dundonald as quickly 
as possible. But I had no weapon with me. At least so 
I had thought, but on slipping my hand to the right side 
of the horse, I found a holster and in it a loaded pistol, with 
a sufficiency of powder in the pan to make it serviceable ! 

Meanwhile the soldiers had been drawing nearer, and 
when the foremost saw me, he set up a shout and began 
galloping furiously towards me! Here was a situation, 
indeed, fit enough to make any man’s blood run cold. 

There was nothing now left for me to do in the face of 
such odds, but to turn back to the inn, which I accordingly 
proceeded to do. When reached the place I had left but 
a few minutes previously the landlord was there. Terror 
or something akin to it gleamed from the windows of his 
eyes. 

He wasted no time. We stood in a bend of the road, 
and were thus for a few moments hid from the pursuing 
soldiers. 

“Look,” said the landlord, as he pointed with his hand 
in the direction indicated, ‘‘ that road there runs through 
the moss. Follow it as quickly as you can, for you cannot 
shelter here. Keep the line of the white stones you see 
here and there. This will lead you meantime a bit off 
your road, but better freedom than a jail, or worse a bullet 
in the brain. Off with you,” and before I could remon- 
strate he slapped my horse and away he bounded. 

I own I had done foolishly in obeying the landlord’s 
injunctions so quickly, as I had done nothing amiss. 
However one is sure to be wise after learning a lesson, and 
now the serious trouble began at least for me. Going in 
the direction indicated I was soon espied, and a command 
to halt came in the shape of a bullet whistling past my ear 
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too close to be comfortable. The soldiers evidently meant 
business. Another bullet made known its unwelcome 
presence by striking one of the white stones on my route, 
and one soldier being rather venturesome for my safety, 
I halted, raised my pistol, and the soldier plunged into the 
bog as a diver would into the salt water. I had shot the 
horse, and the man had lost his balance. 


Now this was a fortunate circumstance in its way, for 
the road was very narrow, and the dead animal blocked 
the way of the others, owing to the way in which it lay. 
But I was not yet in safety. For the soldiers dividing, I 
seemed about to be caught in a trap. Seeing a small 
plantation, I made for it, thinking it might perchance 
circumvent my pursuers. It was but a small place after 
all, as I noticed when I reached it. But getting to the 
centre of the plantation, | gave the horse a smart stroke 
on one of its flanks, which sent him off in a contrary 
direction than that by which I had entered. I then crept 
as far ben as I could into a sandhole, the entrance to it 
being covered with a species of rank grass fit neither for 
sheep nor cattle, but serving as a beautifier to a desolate 
region. 

Here I lay flat. I soon heard several of my pursuers 
near at hand. One of them said, ‘It was Rogers’ horse 
the fellow had.” 

“Yes, I would recognise it anywhere. He is a bold 
chap.” 

“Do you think it would be worth while searching the 
wood hereabouts ? ” 

“No, he is off somewhere. Let us be going,” was the 
reply. 

I now understood things a little better. The landlord 
of the hostelry was evidently in possession of stolen pro- 
perty, and he had by judicious management, succeeded in 
getting suspicion attached to me. 

After waiting a little in order to give time for the 
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soldiers to be well out of the way, I rose and observing 
no one, I saw that I was only some fifty yards from the 
main road, which I soon reached. But here a new and 
unexpected danger appeared. 

At no inconsiderable distance off I observed about a 
score of men, who had kegs and bales of various descrip- 
tions slung across the backs of their horses. They were 
all apparently armed as far as a hasty glance sufficed to 
indicate. Here I thought I saw into the tactics of the 
landlord. Possibly some of the smugglers had captureed 
a horse from some mounted soldier, and had left it in the 
keeping of that individual, who perhaps knowing that the 
smugglers were on their way with a cargo of goods, had 
dexterously tried to lead the soldiers on a wild chase, so 
that they would be out of the way, and the smugglers 
would thus run their cargo without hindrance. 

The smugglers soon reached me. They were a buirdly 
set of men, strong and determined looking. They eyed 
me keenly, nay more, they questioned me shrewdly as to 
my presence there. And thus I told them all. After I 
had related my adventures I showed them the pistol with 
which J had shot the horse and thus escaped. One of the 
men took it from me and scrutinised it carefully. 

As I afterwards came to know, there were certain dis- 
tinguishing marks on it. Between the hammer and the 
powder pan was an iron plate, fixed on the side of the 
pistol by means of several small screws or nails. In the 
centre of this, and towards the top, was stamped a crown, 
and directly beneath were certain initials placed in the 
following fashion :— 


|. Re 
N. K. 


“It is certainly Rogers’ pistol,” said the smuggler. 
“The horse you were on would likely belong to him. 
Mathieson, the innkeeper, has done us a good turn.” 
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“Yes, at my expense,’ I replied. “It was an unworthy 
trick.” 

“ Trick ! did you say ?”’ 

“Certainly ‘ trick’ was the word I used,” I answered 
somewhat hotly. “He veniured my life for the sake of a 
few beggarly shillings. Neither John Lees nor Tom 
Fullarton—men in the same business as yourselves— 
would have tried such a mean and unmanly dodge.” 

“ Aye, and what may your name be, who talk so glibly 
about certain virtuous men among the smugglers for- 
sooth ?” 

““ My name is well known in Ayrshire.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Neil Urie,” was my reply. 

‘““ What a lot of time and unnecessary breath you have 
wasted,” was his answer. ‘“‘ We all know the name of 
Neil Urie, although I imagined you were a sight older than 
you appear to be. We all know who took the lugger at 
Saltcoats from the revenue men. As for this Rogers, 
about whom there is so much bother, we met him some 
hours ago, gave him a tap on the head, but his horse 
running off we did not get the use of it as we desired. 
But, lads, look yonder !” 

This was certainly good advice to be given under the 
circumstances, for in the anxiety of the smugglers to hear 
what was passing between their leader and myself, they 
had neglected to keep a proper outlook. The soldiers, 
who had scattered in search of me, had now come 
together again, and scenting richer game were now on 
their track. 

But these soldiers were fully a mile distant. And 
taking advantage of this the hardy smugglers, unwilling 
at this time to run the risk of bullet wounds or of capture, 
hastened off, leaving me to my own devices. I could see 
that a number of the men stopped for a short time at the 
hostelry, doubtless to leave some of their load, before 
hastening onwards to rejoin their comrades. 
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I made also for the hostelry, as I did not know what 
else to do, and I also imagined that the landlord, being no 
friend to the soldiers, might now do me a good turn. 
When I got inside I found two of the smugglers coolly 
emptying their jugs of ale and munching contentedly at 
thick oaten cakes and pieces of cheese, as if they were 
the most law-abiding citizens. 

Instead of helping me, the landlord bade me seek a 
hiding place, but I sat down beside the two men, who gave 
me a quiet welcome. If the landlord was going to curry 
favour with the soldiers by letting them know that I was 
the individual at whom they had fired and chased, then I 
could tell’ my story as to how I was induced to take 
possession of it. 

Several of the soldiers arriving, dismounted and 
entered. They gave a swift glance at my companions 
and myself. 

“ Any smugglers here abouts?” 

“ A tot went by not very long ago,” was the reply. 

“ This fellow here looks very like the one who was on 
that horse belonging to Rogers. Fellow, what is your 
name?” 

“That is my business,” I replied, rather irritated at his 
manner of addressing me. _ 

“Do you know who he is, landlord?” 

“No, I cannot say that I do,’ was the reply. ‘He 
does not belong to this quarter.” 

There was a moment’s pause, very like the silence 
preceding the tempest, and then my interrogator, turning 
to his brother-soldiers said, ‘‘ You had better follow in the 
track of the smugglers. I will just bring this cub to book 
and then follow you.” 

As the “cub” referred to was myself, I took a great 
interest in his remarks. Still I own I had my doubts 
about the taming of the “cub” he referred to. It would 
perhaps not be attained without a strenuous effort on his 
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As I looked more closely at him, I imagined that he 
had a deeper purpose in view than merely “to bring me 
to book,” for I recognised in him a rival in another sense. 

He was in fact the soldier I had observed conversing 
with Jeanie Ramsay, that memorable day on which I had 
started on my new career of learning. And ere the day 
was to close in, I was to meet with another foeman, a 
snake in the grass against whom I had been warned. 

Ere I was aware of what was going to happen the 
soldier who had spoken in such a contemptuous fashion 
concerning me, rushed forwards, and seizing me by the 
collar of the coat forced me to my feet. 

“Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Edinburgh,” I said. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To Ayrshire,” was the reply. 

“To what village or town?” 

“To Dundonald.” 

] made my answers as short as I possibly could. 
This apparently irritated him, and I noticed that while 
the questions and answers were being bandied forth, the 
two smugglers were intent listeners. Not content with 
my replies he proceeded again to ask my name. . This, 
however, I would not tell, and fearing that he would do 
something rash and also hurtful to my body I resorted 
to a boyish trick. I ducked my head suddenly, and in a 
moment I was free from his grasp. 

I own there were soldiers that I did admire, but this 
fellow was a poor specimen. His brow was narrow, 
while he wore his hair with a shed in the middle like a 
lassie, and there were a few pimples on his face, which 
had a bleached look. His breath was a bad mixture of 
old whiskey and indigestion, if I were to judge by the 
putridity of the smell that issued from his lips. 

The soldier was amazed for a moment at my audacity 
in venturing to escape from his clutches. 
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“You young, impertinent puppy,” he exclaimed, ‘I 
will teach you a lesson that you sorely need.” 

And, truth to tell, my heart fluttered for a space to my 
mouth, for if ever a man intended to do murder it was this 
soldier in the inn. He drew his sword from his scabbard, 
and began to thrust at me, with drawn eyebrows, and 
lips firmly pressed together. He appeared in grim 
earnest, and I noticed that he did not call for assistance— 
he was seemingly certain of wounding or killing me 
outright. 

The position of affairs was briefly this. The landlord 
had retired to the door of the other apartment ; one of 
the smugglers stood at the door leading outwards, while 
the other sat at the table watching the game of death. I 
myself was not altogether helpless, for I had my “ kent,” 
which I had managed to keep by me, and I had also the 
pistol aforementioned, the butt end of which might come 
in handy, although I had no time to load it. I had it in 
my pocket. 


CHAPTER X. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


HE soldier and myself were on different sides of the 
table, which was of good breadth. The soldier 
lounged at me several times, but after a few 

attempts, beyond hacking my good coat in several places, 
I was still unhurt. I made the kent twirl a few times 
before his eyes, and tried to reach his sword arm by a 
feint. But he had apparently seen service and had a gleg 
eye. Inthe progress of the fight we had gone three times. 
round the table, neither of us being interfered with by the 
nonchalant smuggler. My opponent was now beginning 
to breathe somewhat heavily. Ona sudden I perceived a 
chance to deliver a blow. Down my “kent” came. I 
succeeded. His sword snapped in two a foot above the 
hilt ! 

But to my dismay my “kent” underwent a similar 
fate. There was a triumphant ejaculation from the 
soldier. 

“Ha! I have got you now!” 


As he uttered these words the smuggler, who had been 
standing blocking all egress, moved aside, motioning me 
with his hand to fly in time. I did not take advantage of 
his offer. Maddened with his sneer, and for the moment 
utterly reckless of consequences, I flung my kent aside, 
and seizing hold of the pistol in my pocket hurled it at 
the triumphant face before me. It was well aimed. It 
struck him fairly in the forehead, and with a groan he 
dropped to the floor, where he lay motionless, his senses 
having deserted him for the time being. 
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“ Well done, Neil! ” said the smuggler at the door, now 
coming forward. “ Your battle was well fought, although 
I was a little frightened for your safety at one time. The 
man meant murder, but I would have stopped that. How- 
ever you had better be off. Jock,” turning to the landlord, 
““make up a good bite for Neil Urie. I will attend to the 
soldier lad.”’ 

I put the pistol in my pocket, accepted my provisions 
without a word of thanks, and was just turning to go 
when I saw at the door, furtively gazing inside, the man 
to whom I was really indebted for this murderous attempt 
on my life. | 

I hastily ran outside, and there after a short race round 
the hostelry, I met in with the individual I wanted. It was 
Michael Taylor ! 

“Look here, Taylor,” I said, ‘‘ you have done enough, 
what with one thing and another, to make me regard you 
as a sneak. Why did you come with these soldiers ? ” 

“To guide them here,” he stammered out. 

“What was the name of the soldier you sent to 
murder me ?”’ 

“To murder you! I never meant anything of the 
kind,” he replied. “He has seen you at the Laird of 
Holmes, and we made up our minds to give you a fright. 
I’m sure I never meant to kill you, and neither did Captain 
Morton. And, besides, how was I to know but what you 
had stolen the horse that belonged to Rogers ?” 

“Man, you are a grand hand at lying,” I said. “ You 
would have made a fine brother to Ananias, but you are a 
bigger wretch than him by a long way. I see now the 
whole plot. You saw me jogging peacefully along, and 
thinking to get your spite out on me, you set Captain 
Morton and the soldiers on my track. You are well 
named ‘ Taylor,’ for you have not the tenth part of an 
honest man’s spunk in you. You are the right son of a 
fortune-teller. But I tell you this, that your fortune will 
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be told by me in a very short and speedy way, if ever you 
run counter to my affairs again. When] see the Laird of 
Holmes again, I will give him some more insight into your 
character, which is that of a spy and coward. You can 
go now.” 

He went hastily off. But he sent a Parthian shaft after 
me, which rankled in my mind for a while. 

“Miss Jeanie Ramsay, at anyrate, will not believe a 
word of what you say,” he shouted. 

“Why so?” 

“Because she has promised to marry me,” was the 
staggering reply. ‘Put that news in your pipe and 
smoke it.”” And with these parting words he was gone. 

Certainly he had put something into my mind which 
rankled and hurt. Jeanie Ramsay promised to become 
the wife of sucha man! Tome, the thing was ridiculous; 
but then some women simply throw away their life’s 
happiness. But! would soon learn the truth I hoped from 
the lips of that comely maiden herself. And onwards I 
walked with nerve and determination. 

The gloaming came quickly down. Many stars 
appeared in the lift, peeping as it were between the 
scurrying clouds above a fading earth. No habitation 
being near, I built myself a protection from the night winds 
by means of a number of peats taken from several small 
stacks erected for the purpose of drying them. These 
peats were cut in a shape similar to that of bricks. But I 
did not spend an agreeable time there, as my mind was in 
a ferment of distracting thoughts as I had so much to 
ponder over. 


The morning was raw as I started again on my way, 
with a smurr of mist sweeping low across the moors, 
mingled with blashings of rain, which soaked me to the 
skin. After some miles of tramping I came at last to the 
outskirts of a small village, where I found a comfortable 
shelter and a fire at which to dry my clothes. By this 
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time I had in my wanderings passed through a part of the 
shire of Renfrew, arriving at a small place known as 
Kingswell, situated on the Fenwick water, and at the 
junction of two short roads. 

I hung my own coat on the back of a chair, while the 
civil landlord of the establishment gave me a temporary 
loan of one of his own. And feeling the need of rest and 
quiet, I retired upstairs to a small bedroom, for I was 
really tired and in need of a good sleep. But I had a 
haunting notion that Captain Morton would not be idle, 
and that he might be on my tracks at any moment, for he 
was a revengeful man, and would stick at nothing to get 
his ends accomplished. 

The hostelry at which I found myself was the principal 
one on the road between Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
travellers going westward would inevitably stop for a 
refreshment. 

There being no sofa I lay down on the top of the bed, 
and it appeared that I had not been longer there than half 
an hour, when I was thoroughly roused from my dreamy 
langour by the noise made by horses’ hoofs on the 
roadway. 

Jumping up, and looking out from the small window, 
with its multitudinous small lozenge-shaped panes, | 
beheld a party of four soldiers, and among these Captain 
Morton, and riding close behind him was my old acquaint- 
ance Michael Taylor ! 

Here was a pickle to be in. It was a catastrophe 
which was not altogether unexpected, but yet which had 
arrived sooner than I had anticipated. As far as I could 
guess, I had left this party of soldiers widway between 
East Kilbride and Eaglesham, and why they had not taken 
the turning which would have led them to Newmills and 
many miles past my present whereabouts, I must set down 
to that imp of Satan. Taylor seemed like an evil genius to 
thwart me in all my peaceable plans. Had he been alone 
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I could easily have tackled him, but accompanied as he 
was by Morton and the soldiers, my case was well nigh 
hopeless, yet not altogether so. 

I had barely time to cry down the stairs for the 
servant girl when Taylor entered the hostelry. 

“Bring me my coat as fast as you can,” | said. 

“It’s drookit wet yet,” was her answer, as she came 
at my call. ‘You couldn’t put it on, for you would get 
your death of cold.” 

“Now look here,’ I said to her. ‘“‘I am in a bit of a 
mess. You will need to help me, and that quickly. These 
soldiers downstairs and outside are after me, and I want 
to get away from here without any of them being aware 
that I have ever been here at all. There is a shilling for 
your trouble.” 

“Keep your siller,” was the reply. “I will do what 
you want me, for you look an honest lad.” 

While she went to do my bidding I took a careful 
survey of my surroundings. 1 found that escape was 
hopeless by means of the small window, and so when the 
servant maid returned I had formed no plans. 

“You had better be off as quickly as you can,” she 
said. ‘I gave the landlord a hint about your wishes, and 
some of the soldiers are swearing just something awful. 
You will find a horse outside, tethered to a nail at the 
westmost side of the inn. As it belongs to that wee deil 
of a man named Taylor, you might do worse than take a 
ride for a dozen miles on its back. It would help to 
strengthen his legs if he had a good long walk.” 

“ But how am I to get out of this room ? ” 


“You can but try the loft above,” was the answer. 
“You will get an entrance to it by that small wooden 
door above your head.” 

I looked and saw the door. And by means of a chair, 
on which I stood, I managed to undo the snib which 
fastened it. Next by Peggy’s steady aid I managed to 
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scramble up inside. There was little more than standing 

room, but what I was mightily pleased with was to find a 
window placed on the roof, by means of which I hoped to 
escape. 

“Shut the door quickly,” I heard my faithful ally say. 
“One of the soldiers is coming upstairs.” 

I did so, and not a moment too soon. Leaving Peggy 
to her own resources, I pushed the window open, and 
easily made my way across the thatched roof, and as the 
drop to the ground at the back was not more than eight 
feet I easily managed this. A little gate stood invitingly 
open. I here found Taylors’ horse tethered to a nail in 
the wall by its reins. 

Cautiously unfastening the animal, ] led him gently a 
few paces away, my heart all the time dirling against my 
ribs, and all my nerves tingling with excitement. Reach- 
ing the path which bordered the Fenwick Water, | 
mounted my steed. When I had accomplished some two 
miles I halted in order to ascertain if possible if I were 
being followed. Of this I could obtain no certain traces. 
But resolving to be on the safe side of affairs I went 
onwards until I reached the parting of the ways, the one 
road leading directly to Kilmarnock and the other, as I had 
learned, to Galston, although if I took the latter I could 
save part of the journey homewards by diverging to the 
right when I came to a place known as Horsehill. 

Here then at a bend of the road to the left I waited, 
reining up my horse behind a thick and tall hawthorn 
hedge, while I also dismounted. I had been wonderfully 
protected so far. I had not been very many minutes in 
my hiding place, when I heard the rapid canter of 
approaching horses. I wondered if Taylor was among 
the party, and if he had been provided with a mount. i 
was to learn this and something more. 

The soldiers, for such I discerned they were, reached a 
position nearly opposite to that where I was. 
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“Which way now ?”’ cried a voice. 

“ Straight forwards till we arrive at Fenwick,” was the 
reply, and I knew that Taylor was again on the track. 
One of the horses I perceived bore a double burden ; and 
one of the two men was the spaewife’s son of Kilmarnock. 

I chuckled to myself as they rode past, and as soon as 
they had disappeared in the distance, I mounted my steed 
and away I sped as fast as my mount could gallop. 


Reaching Horsehill, about four miles farther on, I 
diverged to the right, travelling at no great distance from 
the Crawfurdland Water, and passing the castle of that 
name by the way. 

My difficulties were now for the meantime nearly at an 
end. I now began to recognise well-known landmarks. 
My heart gave a thrill of delight, and I found myself lilting 
a song—one by Francis Sempill of Beltrees—which did me: 
good. This is part of the song which I sang to take the 
mists from my heart :-— 


“And there will be fadges and brachan, 

Wi? fouth o’ guid gabbocks o’ skate, 

Powsoudie, and drammock, and crowdie, 
And caller nowt-feet on a plate ; 

And there’ll be partans and buckies, 
And speldins and haddocks anew, 

And singit sheep heids and a haggis, 
And scad lips to sup till ye spew. 


“And there'll be lapper-milk kebbucks, 

And sowens, and farles, and baps, 

Wi’ swats and weel-scraped painches, 
And brandy in stoups and in caups ; 

And there'll be meal-kail and castocks 
Wi’ skinks to sup till ye rive ; 

And roasts to roast on a brander, 
Of flukes that were taken alive. 


+ 


“Scraped haddocks, wilks, dulse and tangle, 
And a mill o’ guid sneeshin’ to prie ; 
When weary wi’ eatin’ and drinkin’, 
We'll rise up and dance till we dee.” 
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Shortly after I had finished my song I reached Kil- 
marnock, and all unscathed. I was on the eve of pro- 
ceeding to the “ George” to stable the horse at Taylor’s 
expense, when I heard some one cry out, “ You are well 
mounted to-day, Neil Urie. Where are you bound? Do 
you not know your friends now ? A welcome back to 
Ayrshire.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


RESCUED FROM THE FLOOD. 


LEASANT indeed it was for me to hear the sound of 
an Ayrshire voice, the most musical in my ears of 
all those I had come in contact with. Even the 

winds were softer and kindlier. In Edinburgh the winds 
were not kindly disposed to the stranger within her gates, 
they came out of the east with a gurly swirl and bite in 
their march, which nipped the skin, taking the moisture 
out of it and leaving dryness and roughness behind. On 
the top of the hill known as Arthur’s Seat, which kept 
guard over the city as a crouching lion, there was fre- 
quently a powdering of snow on its mane far on into the 
Spring. 

Little wonder it was that these winds had an icy touch 
in their breath. Sweeping down the Lomonds of Fife, 
gathering strength as they came onwards in their unseen 
battalions as they ferried themselves across the*Firth of 
Forth, they threw themselves in frenzied fury against this 
Arthur’s Seat. Then separating, cut as it were in twain 
by a huge knife, they met in the narrow streets of the city, 
playing havoc with loose material, and then wailing dirges 
as they fled down the wynds and closes before their de- 
parture amid the swirling reek issuing from the tall 
chimneys overhead. 

I never got used to the procedure of those winds in 
Edinburgh. And how unlike the bustle was the contrast 
in this west which I loved. The shopkeepers here could 
stand at their doors having a few moments’ friendly chat ; 
the weavers, too, with coats thrown off, the sleeves of 
their white shirts drawn up above their elbows, smoking 
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quietly, as if labour was, too, but a different kind of 
recreation. 

In Edinburgh I had rarely met a friendly greeting, and 
here I had barely returned to Kilmarnock, when I was 
recognised. I found it was my father who spoke to me. 
To my surprise he invited me to dinner at his house, and 
after stabling my horse as intended, telling the ostler that 
it belonged to Michael Taylor, who would be responsible 
for its keep, I wended my way to my father’s dwelling. 

Provost of the town of Kilmarnock, my father had 
acquired additional dignity, and his manner towards me 
was more frank and kindlier than I had ever known. He 
informed me that my stepmother being away on a visit 
to Glasgow, I was welcome to stay all night with him. 

There was something behind my father’s brain which I 
could not yet perceive. But I was soon to get an inkling 
of it. My father as Provost wanted to do credit to the 
position he occupied, and so he was using me as an 
instrument in attaining this laudable ambition. Beginning 
with a question about my studies and the College of 
Edinburgh, I gradually made him acquainted with my 
manner of life, and also gave him an account of the 
peculiarities of the Professors and their methods of 
teaching. And then I showed him my copy of “ Horace.” 

He was wonderfully taken with it, handling it as if 
it was a new kind of treasure trove. 

“Pll take care and mention this to Bailie Armour,” he 
said. ‘He sometimes shoves a Latin word in here and 
there like a wedge in some of his speeches in the Town 
Council, and crows as crouse over it as if he were a cock 
on his own middenhead. He won’t be so cocky the next 
time I’m thinking when I tell him you won a prize at the 
College. Neil, is Latin an ill tongue to learn ?”’ 

“If you put your mind into it, then it becomes easy,” 
was my reply. 

“Well, Neil, I think you might help me to learn a few 
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words,” said the Provost. ‘‘ You see I have to make a 
speech on some improvements I want done in the town. 
If I could whummle a Latin question in here and there 
it might attract the attention of the Earl of Glencairn, and 
that would mean some more grist to the mill. You see 
my drift?” 

“ Quite plainly,’ I answered, rather amused than 
otherwise at my father’s diplomacy. ‘‘ What do you 
think of this phrase, ‘‘ Necessitas non habet legem,” which 
means, necessity has no law.” 

“Yll mind that one anyway,” was his reply as he 
slowly wrote the words down, with the translation: “It 
will fit into my speech like a screw nail in a pine board. 
Have you any more of a like kind?” 


“Well, you might begin your speech by saying that as 
Provost of Kilmarnock, and one who occupied such a 
responsible position, you should be ‘justum et tenacem 
propositi virum,’ that is to say, a man just and firm of 
purpose. That would do for a start. Then, when you 
have proceeded further and want to impress upon the 
Council that there must be improvements in the burgh, 
you would get room for another quotation like this, 
‘Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,”’ which.means 
that all things change, and we along with them. Then 
when you wind up your speech and begin to picture the 
improved Kilmarnock, everything changing for the better, 
you could conclude with this, ‘ Haec olim meminisse juva- 
bit,’ which is, in plain words, it will be a joy to us to 
recall this some day.” 

When I had concluded my selection of Latin illustra- 
tions my father’s face was beaming with intense delight. 
He shook my hand in the heartiest fashion, while he said, 
“ You are an honour to the name of Urie. I am ashamed 
that I have not done as I should have to you. Man, Neil, 
you are a real scholar. And for any sake before you 
forget it or it slips out of your memory like a knotless 
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thread out of a seam, write them down, write them down. 
My word, the Town Council will soon see that it is no 
ordinary man they have elected for the Provost. Learning 
is a wonderful thing!” 

After this had been done to his satisfaction, he then 
enquired about Peter Peterson, the Edinburgh lawyer I 
had gone in search of. I told him of my failure in this 
respect. 

“Little wonder,” was his reply. ‘‘ You will never find 
the man. But, Neil, the scrap of paper you gave me for 
the siller was worth nothing. However, I do not grudge 
that now. This has been a prosperous year. In Kilmar- 
nock we have over two hundred looms employed in the 
weaving of silk, thirty for the weaving of serges and 
shalloons, not to speak of the weaving of stockings and the 
making of the bonnet.” 

My father having to go out on business, I was left 
alone for the space of perhaps an hour, during which I had 
much room for thought. My mother was chief in my 
thoughts and I wondered how a man could marry again. 
But I was as yet only a halfin not grown to man’s estate. 
My mind was in a softened mood as I let my thoughts 
roam backwards. Out of these I was soon roused by the 
entrance of my father, whose face was agitated with 
conflicting emotions. 

“Neil, you have led me into trouble again, I am 
afraid,” he said. 


“How is that ?” 


“You may well ask that,” was his reply. “I had 
barely reached the end of the street, when I came face to 
face with Michael Taylor, whose face was as red as a 
harvest moon. A few soldiers were near him. One of 
these, by name Captain Morton, whose father, I under- 
stand, had been rather wild in his day and who used to 
frequent Culzean Castle, said to me, “You are the Provost 
of Kilmarnock, I presume?” On my observing that I had 
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this honour, he went on to relate how a certain individual 
had attempted to murder him somewhere about Eagle- 
sham, and although he had been pursued and nearly 
captured at Kingswells, he had escaped. He believed he 
was in Kilmarnock, as his horse, or rather the horse he 
had stolen from Mr Taylor, had been traced to the stable 
of the “George” hotel. And “ further I understand he is 
your own son, by name Neil Urie. You must do your 
duty.” 

“| told him you had not slept under my roof for years. 
But the Captain vows he will search every house in the 
town until he captures and punishes you. He termed you 
a dog. Syne as blood is thicker than water, I got up my 
birses at this, and sol said, ‘‘ Was it Neil Urie who gave 
you that clout on the head,” pointing to a mark on his 
forehead. 

“Yes, curse him,” he exclaimed in fury, ‘“‘ Where do 
you think I shall find him ?”’ 

“You had better consult Michael Taylor’s mother,” 
said I, then came away. 

“But, Neil, you might give me your version of affairs.” 
And then I told him what I have already noted down. 

Knowing that as Provost of Kilmarnock, my. father 
would do his utmost to protect me, I slept in my old room 
with peace at my heart. It was good to be at home even 
for a single night. 

In the morning I took a walk through several of the 
streets of the town, and after dinner I bade my father 
farewell, as I was anxious to reach Dundonald ere the 
night was far advanced. There had been a heavy rainfall 
during the night, and I noticed that the Kilmarnock Water 
was in flood. On my way I puzzled myself as to the 
manner in which I would be enabled to cross the river at 
a spot known as the Rome Ford on the River Irvine. 


The gloaming had already descended as I stood by the 
banks and saw a swirl of muddy water rushing headlong 
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past bearing on its bosom branches of trees, straw and 
litter of various kinds. It was hopeless for me to attempt 
to reach the other side. I waited there, walking occa- 
sionally up and down in the hope that some horseman 
arriving would risk the passage of the ford. My waiting 
was not in vain. 

Suddenly above the noise of the rushing swish of the 
Swirling waters came the sound of approaching horsemen. 
These were evidently in a hurry. Leaning my back 
against one of the few trees which grew near, I recognised 
among the mounted horsemen two old acquaintances, 
John Lees and Tom Fullerton, who were evidently at their 
former trade again of smuggling. They were apparently 
in dire peril, for they with several others plunged into the 
flood, rather risking drowning than capture at the hands 
of the excisemen. 

Without a moment’s thought I made a hasty jump, and 
caught the mane of the horse. John Lees was on the eve 
of delivering a smashing blow at my head, when he recog- 
nised who I was. 

“ Can you hold on, Neil ?”’ he enquired. “ We’reina 
hurry the night. The gaugers are close behind us. Keep 
a tight grip, there is an awful whummle of waters here- 
abouts.” 

“Hurry up, John,” I said. “I’m a bit frightened that 
I will be rushed off my feet.” 

Such indeed was the strength of the current that we 
were swept a considerable distance seawards ere reaching 
the banks in safety, where we managed to clamber out, I 
for one appearing like a half-drowned rat. 

Looking now to the opposite side I perceived a cluster 
of excisemen in confabulation, apparently dubious about 
attempting the crossing. One man more determined than 
the rest plunged in. It was arash step. Not wishing the 
man to die thus, I jumped on the back of John Lees’ steed 
and again plunged into the racing flood. [I succeeded in 
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clutching the man by the hair of the head, and on bringing 
him to the other side I discovered to my surprise that he 
was Michael Taylor, the man who sought my life! Of 
such is the woof of life and web of fate. 

John Lees was of opinion that it would have been 
policy on my part to have let the creature drown, but I 
own that I felt rather glad that I had rescued the fellow 
even at some risk. However with nothing but a scowl he 
made off, and without a word of thanks. 

At Harpercroft I rested for two days without going far 
afield. The weather had changed now for the worst, the 
clouds poured rain incessantly on the already too-satur- 
ated soil. Pools of water lay here and there on the clayey 
soil, and in some parts the roads themselves were 
rendered impassable. And it was by means of this 
weather that I obtained the key which aided me in gaining 
access to a hitherto unsolved mystery. 


I determined to call now on the Laird of Holmes, little 
thinking of the dangers on the way. Reaching the Irvine 
Water, even higher in flood than it was a few days ago, 
I observed a man doing his utmost to get some horses 
removed from a stable, which stood in great danger from 
the rush of waters. One of the animals was safely got 
out, but just when he had almost succeeded, a garden wall 
gave way, being undermined by the river, and he was 
washed off his feet, and I along with him, caught by the 
strong current. 


I managed to seize hold of the neck of the horse, which 
plunged and kicked in order to get rid of me, but as we 
drifted here and there it gradually ceased these useless 
struggles, becoming stupified with its new and unex- 
pected surroundings. The man who had been unloosening 
the horses had disappeared for the time. As I kept my 
eyes open to ascertain the nature of the objects being 
borne past me, which might lead me into safety, I saw a 
hay cart come floating near. With a prayer for success, 
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1 sprang for the cart. I reached it, but the sudden bound 
which I made drove it against another object unnoticed 
by me, which leading me into a by-current, drove me 
towards the overhanging roof of a submerged outhouse. 
Reaching this I clambered up, and resting there was in 
Safety for the time being. 

Looking round to discover my acquaintance the horse 
rescuer, I at last noticed him standing close to a house 
surrounded by water. Just as I had observed and given 
him a friendly shout, one of the walls of the house 
collapsed, he lost his balance, and in another moment was 
again battling for his life. It was a dreary scene to look 
upon, and would have made a splendid scene for a painter. 
Dreary leaden clouds overhead, a few of the masses 
tempest torn and in fragments, a swollen river laden with 
farm and other objects, and there in the raging waters a 
man battling for dear life. 

Further down on the more protected parts of the river 
numbers of people were gathered, but unable to render 
assistance. Arbuckle, for such I learned was the man’s 
name, was drifting helplessly past me, when he raised his 
head and shouted, ‘‘ Take care of my black box. It is 
yours.” I had no time to reply. He was swept down a 
bend of the river. Then there came a shout from some of 
the spectators, “‘ Hold on until we get a rope!” 

Hold on, but to what ? The rope was thrown, but too 
late, and he was swept on to his doom. He disappeared, 
and | felt a shiver run through my frame, for although I 
could not see him I] had a premonition owing to the 
sudden silence among the onlookers. 

My own position was still sufficiently insecure. The 
waves dashed themselves against my temporary resting 
place, darkness came on, the clouds cleared here and 
there, and I saw the angels of hope in the shape of the 
stars in the lift above. 

For hours] remained there. I was weak through want 
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of food, and I had plenty of time for honest reflection. My 
aunt would likely have consoled me with the certain fact 
that there was “ too much of the devil in me to die.” I 
fervently hoped so, for I wanted strongly to live somewhat 
longer. 

And so it happed that in the afternoon I was rescued 
from my precarious position by means of a boat secured 
to the shore by an anchor, and allowed to drift by means: 
of a rope to where I was lodged. And thus, like St Paul, I 
Safely reached the land. 

After being supplied with food and drink, and making 
some enquiries about the man Arbuckle, who had left a 
black box for me, I set out once more for the house of the 
Laird of Holmes. 

Miss Jeanie Ramsay opened the door. A flush mantled 
her cheeks as she saw who her visitor was. 

“T suppose you will be glad to see me, Jeanie,” I said. 

The ways of the women folk are somewhat strange, as. 
I learned to my cost. Instead of saying so, she gave her 
head a toss and said, “It is Miss Ramsay, if you please. 
You have not learnt manners in Edinburgh SUMS 

Somewhat nettled at her tone, I retorted, “ As I am not 
wanted I must just go away. Tell the Laird that T called. 
I wish you a good night and a long life.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LAIRD OF HOLMES. 


FTER giving utterance to these words I marched 
off. Away along the avenue I went unheeding 
the cry of “Neil, Neil Urie!”’ which was sent 

pleadingly after me. I felt my conduct would do her no 
harm, and sol let her cry. But I did not mean to go from 
the house. 

Once out of sight I darted among the trees, and getting 
hold of the one which abutted on the side of the house I 
clambered nimbly upwards, and arriving at the attic 
window, which I found fortunately open, I went inside. 
The room was much as I had left it. Going towards the 
secret entrance, I proceeded down the stair, and reaching 
the landing where I had heard Taylor formerly deliver his 
complaint in the room adjoining, I knocked gently and 
listened. 

My conjecture was right. The Laird was in his room. 
There was a stir, the shuffling of a chair. I heard the 
sound of footsteps, a key was thrust in the lock, and the 
door was thrown open by the Laird himself. 

He stood staring at me as if he had seen a ghost. His 
cheeks blanched, and then as he saw I was in reality flesh 
and blood and no ghost of his imagination, the blood 
surged back again, and he welcomed me most heartily. 

After shutting the door we sat down together on 
different chairs. 

“Why did you come in by such an entrance ?” asked 
the Laird. 

Unwilling to give him my real reason I gave him a 
brief account of my recent plight, with my legacy of the 
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black box. This whetted the Laird’s curiosity. He 
asked if I secured it, and on my replying in the negative, 
he said it must be got, and that at the earliest opportunity 
as it must contain something of importance. He did not 
know the man Arbuckle. 

“Tl send down to his place the first thing in the 
morning, and we will have the contents thoroughly 
examined. Meanwhile we will have tea together, and I 
will hear your adventures in full.” 

The Laird rang the bell. In answer to the summons 
Jeanie Ramsay appeared. As her eyes rested on me, she 
tottered against the side of the table, and would have 
assuredly fallen to the floor had I not leant forward and 
clasped her by the waist. 

“Hout, tout, Jeanie, what has come over you? Are 
you unwell ?” 

“It was just a sudden faintness, sir,” she replied. And 
as I looked at her face I verily believe she had been having 
a good cry to herself, as it bore traces of recent tears. 
However she rather hurriedly released herself from me, 
and went away to obey the Laird’s bidding. 

Jeanie Ramsay, then, had a soft corner in her wilful 
heart for Neil Urie. This much was apparent. And I 
felt more satisfied than I had done for months. I had now 
time to look at the Laird. He appeared somewhat 
thinner than when J had seen him last, and was still fresh 
looking. He looked at me several times in a curious kind 
of way, when he thought I was off my guard. 

We talked on various topics for a considerable time, 
and then the Laird said, ‘I wish you had brought that 
black box you mentioned with you. I have a strange 
notion that it belonged to a person you have been seeking 
rather anxiously.” 

“And who may that be ?” I enquired. 


“What think you of Peter Peterson ?” he said. “I 
believe that the man styled Arbuckle was none other. But 
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you must go this very night and get that box. Very much 
may depend on it. Do it now for the sake of your dear 
mother.” 

Quite willing to humour the old man, I lifted my 
bonnet and went downstairs. Jeanie Ramsay was sitting 
in the kitchen reading a book. I took a glance at the 
title, and imagine my astonishment, if you can, when I 
read, ‘“‘ Les Chronicles des Froissart.” Here was a reve- 
lation, indeed. 

“Can you read in the French language ? ” 

“And why not ?” was the answer. “ Why would I 
have the book here if I could not do so ?” 

“T suppose you will be educating yourself so that you 
may be equal in learning to your husband.” 

“Michael Taylor must be a clever fellow, then,” she 
answered. 

“T wish one thing, Jeanie.” 

“« Jeanie !” she said with emphasis. 

“Yes, Jeanie,” I answered. 

“Well, what then ? ” 

“You might let us kiss and be friends,’ was my reply. 

“You're not blate. You had better go on your 
errand,’ she said. ‘‘ We are friends at any rate, and 
Taylor—never heed your thumb about such a nonentity.” 

“Tm coming back again, Jeanie,” I said. And so I 
left the Laird’s house with a grateful heart. It took me 
a good half hour to reach the spot where I had first seen 
Arbuckle. In answer to my enquiries at one of the men 
there, he mentioned that the body of Arbuckle had been 
found. He was sure that he did not belong to the district. 

“T have a notion that he came from Eaglesham,” said 
the man I addressed. ‘I had a notion, too, I can hardly 
say why, that he was a lawyer. He was very hard up, 
apparently, but made himself useful in many ways, and 
had only been here a fortnight, when he has gone to his 
doom. Poor fellow.” 
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“Did he leave any property behind him?” I then 
mentioned to him the reason of my query, and he then 
said : “ There is certainly a black box in the kitchen of 
the house there. But there is little else, I believe, unless 
it is a change of trousers.” 

I then had no difficulty in obtaining what I wanted, 
more especially as I stated who had sent me. And in this 
strange manner the precious box on which the Laird set 
such great store came into my possession, and a short 
time would show whether there was anything in it of 
value to myself or not. 

I handed the box to the Laird. It was of no great 
dimensions, more like a lawyer’s brief box than anything 
else, and certainly a strange one to find in the possession 
of an ostler. The Laird made no hurry to open it. On 
the contrary he appeared anxious to know what | thought 
of a legal-looking document he held in his hand, and 
which he urged me to read, there and then, before I had 
inspected the box. 

It was a document of considerable length, but when I 
noticed the names of Mungo Cardonald and of Michael 
Taylor, | became interested at once. The greater part 
was taken up with the depredations of the smugglers of 
Ayr and Troon, and of the manner in which they defied 
the excise officers and ran cargoes in spite of all the 
attempts made to suppress the traffic. It detailed several 
attacks made on Mungo Cardonald and others and of the 
injuries received, and then the document wound up in 
this fashion. I quote the exact words : 

“We further beg leave to acquaint you (the Laird of 
Holmes as a magistrate) that the most effectual means of 
suppressing smuggling at Troon, which has arisen to a very 
enormous degree, would be for your honour and others to 
order a cutter well manned, a constant station at the Troon, 
and never to leave that station but in the case of them 
seeing smuggling wherries and boats going out. We are 
also humbly of opinion that were one other cutter stationed 


at the Heads of Ayr, where we are informed smuggling is 
carried on very considerably, and a third to cruise between 
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the Heads of Ayr and the Mull of Cantyre, this would be of 


much more service to the revenue than any method that has 
hitherto been fallen upon.” é 


I could not help being amused at the confessions of 
defeat breathing in almost every line of this document. 
Mungo Cardonald and his men were getting restive and 
wanting more drastic measures, which would meet with 
like failure, I felt sure, at the resourceful hands of the 
smugglers. 

I had been so interested in reading that I had for the 
time forgotten the Laird of Holmes and the black box 
I had brought. I had thus not observed his movements. 
But one thing was apparent. The box was open and 
the Laird was apparently engaged in watching the lowes 
of the fire licking the sides of the grate with their red 
tongues and as if he had no concern whatever with what 
he had been previously so anxious to obtain. I might 
have, in other circumstances, suspected his too innocent 
or nonchalant manner. But at this time I did not. 

I] inspected the contents. There was little pertinent 
to my own case therein. There was one volume, a book 
of ballads, several old charters which I could not read, 
a few letters apparently on business to people in 
Eaglesham and Glasgow, a razor with an ivory handle, 
a Bible and a Kilmarnock nightcap, and a tiny key. 
Lifting the letters again I looked at the signatures. They 
were all signed “ Peter Peterson.” 

“‘ Peter Peterson !” I exclaimed. 

‘I suppose you have, then, come across traces of the 
man you have sought?” Thus the Laird spoke, as if he 
were an uninterested spectator and nothing more.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is quite true. But the information 
has come too late. He is drowned. There is nothing 
in the box to let me know anything definite concerning 
my mother’s inheritance.” 

Again I seized the innocent looking box, turned it 
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upside down, shook it, nay even knocked it on the table. 
There was no result. But what was the little key for 
which I had found inside? There was no apparent 
keyhole to fit it, no lock that I could see which would end 
the mystery. Even although the Laird consoled me and 
prophesied that my mother’s will would in all likelihood 
be found, of what use would it be if my mother’s money 
was gone beyond remedy? I was bitterly disappointed. 
And now that the glamour was over I had no desire 
meanwhile to stay longer with the Laird, and so I 
departed in a strange mood, feeling at war with the 
world. 

Subsequent events led me to understand that the Laird 
had seized his opportunity and had made the most of it. 
He had accomplished what he had planned, and this in a 
deft manner. 

I] had been reckoning on obtaining some money of my 
own by which I would be enabled to pursue my studies 
at the College of Edinburgh, and here Peter Peterson’s 
end had scattered my dreams to the four winds. 


There was little scope for an enterprising youth in 
Ayrshire at this period. I had no taste for farming. 
I had no desire to be a weaver. So casting about for a 
means of amassing a sum of money in the shortest space 
of time, I resolved to cast in my lot once more with the 
smugglers, and this not accidentally but with intention. 


I had several conferences with John Lees. He 
pointed out to me the additional dangers the smugglers 
had now to encounter, but he trusted to the chapter of 
accidents to escape scathless, and more especially as he 
and his friends had a few trusty adherents among the 
excise officers themselves who would not be too strict 
in killing the trade which had even for them a few 
golden eggs at the end of a successful run. 


And here was I, Neil Urie, “ airt and pairt”” with the 
smuggler ; nay, to my aunt’s horror, as outwardly ex- 
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pressed, I went and sat in what was known as “ the 
smugglers’ loft” in the kirk of Dundonald. A fine set of 
men they were, with no resemblance to the gnarled 
specimens of humanity, who put on airs of superiority, 
while their brains were on a level with the poultry in 
their own farmyards. 

But by a few judicious gifts to the minister and his 
wife, their true value was realised, for a pickle siller and 
a number of presents to people breaks down many pre- 
judices and even gives a different colour to life. 

Now unless one has been a smuggler and mingled as 
I have done with such men, he cannot realise the life that 
was led or realise the graphic stories which were poured 
forth from their lips, when their blood rose above the 
ordinary temperature. Song and joke were given forth 
in rapid succession, and who would not then be a 
smuggler bold ? 

Our cargoes were not always run at Troon, Irvine or 
Saltcoats. They were landed at a place named Ballantrae, 
a village situated on the north bank of the river Stinchar, 
and nearly opposite to the opening between the Mull of 
Cantyre and the north of Ireland. 

Here the seacoast is visited with terrific gales, the huge 
waves from the Atlantic dashing with irresistible strength 
against the walls of rock which bar the approaches 
inland, while at other times the sea flows smooth and the 
winds whisper lullabies of joy to the waves as they flow 
in rhythmic order to the shore, there to kiss the sands and 
leave a richer perfume to make the wayfarer linger longer 
and pass into dreamland. 

I had gone safely enough as far as one of the Channel 
Islands, where a cargo of the usual stuffs was taken on 
board. On the return journey all went well for a number 
of miles. But when we were off the outskirts of the 
Wigtonshire coast we noticed that a pursuit had been 
organised. I had no desire to have repeated my sad 
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experiences off Horse Island, and the men on the lugger 
were of the same mind. 

Our pursuer was still a considerable distance off, and 
so all our energies were bent on gaining a landing place 
there to discharge our cargo. We tried for a point some 
two miles to the south of Ballantrae, and after the lapse 
of fully an hour duly reached it. Here the lugger was run 
as close to the shore as possible. Then the lugger was 
rapidly emptied of its contents. I could see no available 
spot of concealment. ButI was soon enlightened. Some 
of the smugglers began to dig hurriedly at a certain spot 
in the sand. After this had gone on for a few minutes 
they stopped. One of them seized hold of an iron bar, 
which acted as a lever. And there, before my astonished 
eyes, was a cleverly constructed entrance, leading to some 
place inland ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I AM MADE A PRISONER. 


N a wonderfully short space of time the goods were all 
stowed away. Then the aperture was closed, sand 
again spread on the top by means of the spades. 

When this was finished most of the smugglers returned to 
the lugger in order to hasten preparations for departure. 
A few remained behind. These scattered numerous 
handfuls of sand to make the place of concealment more 
indistinguishable. And as if this were not enough, they 
began to race up and down the sand in all directions to 
obliterate footmarks leading to any special spot. 

From where we were our party was concealed from 
the Government cutter. Another thing in our favour was 
this. The tide was coming rapidly in. We then all 
returned on board at our Jeader’s command, the sail was 
hoisted, and we were soon speeding on our way. But not 
for long. The cutter by this time had rapidly come up. 
A shot from our pursuer gave the order to halt, and with 
seeming reluctance we obeyed. 

The captain in charge who arrived by our side ten 
minutes afterwards was as proud as a young turkey taking 
its first walk out of the farmyard. He was sure he had 
made a splendid capture, and his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment were indeed beyond the powers of his limited 
vocabulary to enable him to state it. Of course he made 
a vigorous search, but all was in vain. We had nothing 
contraband. 

‘You have got off this time, my fine fellows,” he said. 
‘But you did not take a run down to the Channel Islands 
for nothing. Mungo Cardonald’s information was sure 
enough. I lost sight of you about Ballantrae, and I am 
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going back to search there, and when the cargo is found— 
look out for Ayr jail!” 

After he and his men had departed, our sail was again 
set, and as we bowled along I asked one of the men if 
there was any chance of the cutter’s crew finding the 
cargo. 

“Not the ghost of a chance,” was the answer. “‘ By 
the time they arrive there, the tide will have well-nigh 
covered the spot. They will get their pains for nothing.” 

We arrived at Troon in due course, and anchored at 
the Cove our usual resting place. We then made for the 
Inn, sure of a welcome and of the latest news from Lowrie 
Weir. Imagine, then, my astonishment and wonderment 
when, among the men who forgathered there, was a 
woman, and she of all women in Ayrshire, Mistress Taylor 
of Kilmarnock ! 

What had brought her to Troon? I knew that she 
possessed some skill in the curing of many ailments, being 
acquainted with the virtue of numerous herbs, such as the 
yarrow, St. John’s wort, camomile, bitter-sweet, eye- 
bright, mountain-flax, and others of a like kind. With 
these and others she made numerous seemingly marvellous 
cures, and brought people back again to enjoy robust 
health, when apparently dwyneing away. 

She was feared as much as she was liked. Even my 
session at the College of Edinburgh did not altogether 
prevent a creepy sensation stealing down my backbone 
as if a spell had been cast over me. She was moreover 
Michael Taylor’s mother, and between the two I had not 
much chance of salvation. 

Seeing her there, I took a back seat, but all the same 
I had a feeling that she had noticed my entrance. I 
wished she would leave. But no, she sat still and seemed 
lost in thought. 

One crow generally brings another to its side when 
there is carrion near. Mistress Taylor had not come to 
the Inn without a purpose, but where was her victim ? 
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A quarter of an hour elapsed, and then in came Bickerton, 
the Earl of Broxburn’s steward! Just as he did so 
Mistress Taylor quietly slipped out and was lost to view. 

I heard Bickerton call for a slight refreshment, and 
then I left my seat to ascertain where the spaewife had 
gone. She had not taken the road which led to Kilmar- 
rock ; thisI noted. I_noticed her go into a certain house, 
and while I hesitated what line to adopt, standing in an 
entry, Bickerton followed in her wake. Could there be 
any connection between the spaewife’s visit to Troon and 
that of Bickerton ? It certainly looked more than a mere 
coincidence. it appeared as if a special appointment had 
been made. 

The house into which the twain had entered was 
known in Troon as that of Aunty Bettie’s. I also knew 
her slightly, and there and then resolved on a friendly 
visit. She was just shutting one of the doors of her 
dwelling as I entered. 

““T suppose you have no objections if I come inside 
and have a chat with you,” I observed to her. 

“Well, there are two folk in the room who wish to be 
quiet for half an hour or so,” was her reply. “ But you 
can sit at the fireside till I come back. I will only be gone 
ten minutes. Be sure and don’t enter the room where 
they are.” 

After Aunty Bettie had gone her way I cautiously 
turned the handle of the door of the forbidden room. It 
was locked. This being the case I] deemed it no harm if 
| made it my endeavour to find out what plots were being 
hatched. For of this I felt assured. 

"On the same side as the door there stood a huge 
cupboard. It was almost three feet in depth. Into this I 
stepped taking the key with me and shutting the door. 
As the wall in question was simply at this point a species 
of planking, by a judicious use of my knife I succeeded in 
making a hole of sufficient dimensions whereby I was 
enabled to see a portion of the next apartment. 
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Mistress Taylor and Bickerton were sitting facing each 
other on opposite sides of the fireplace. Having ascer- 
tained this much, my next proceeding was to try and hear 
everything which passed between the pair. For a time 
I did not make much of my listening. Gradually I became 
more interested, for it became apparent that if Mistress 
Taylor was to fall in with the plans of Bickerton, it was 
to be at a price—and this was to give his daughter 
Barbara to be married to her son Michael ! 

“Tf you will promise to let my son marry your 
daughter, Barbara Bickerton, at no less distant period than 
one year from this date, then it will be a bargain between 
us, otherwise I will have nothing to do with you, much as 
I would like.” 

Bickerton was evidently unwilling to comply with 
these demands. I lost a few sentences after this, and then 
the name of the Earl of Broxburn arrested my attention. 

“You see, the Earl is a fykey man to deal with,” he 
observed. ’‘ Several times of late he has spoken sharper 
to me than I like. And more than this, I hear that he is 
going to marry a young lady soon, and when this comes 
about I will be shunted. I know I am not a young man, 
I am not so sharp as I used to be in some matters, yet it 
will be a sad day for some one when I am forced“to quit. 
You must help me to deal, and that soon, with Mungo 
Cardonald.” 

“What do you really want me to do ?” 

“Help me to hang him!” was the quick response. 
“T know that the Earl might be induced to bestow one of 
his vacant farms upon him, but this must be prevented at 
all costs. It must never become an accomplished fact. 
And when this happens he will likely do some desperate 
deed which will bring him where I want him to be.” 

“You will never make a good villain,’ said Mistress 
Taylor in reply. “ You are far too passionate. You have, 
however, enough spite in your composition to serve three 
people. Although Captain Kenneth Holmes was made 
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away with years ago, with your aid and mine, I still have 
my doubts even yet, whether the deed will not be brought 
home to our doors. You must act cautiously. Have you 
any plan ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply. “It is a very simple one.” 

Just at this most important point a small particle of 
dust sped into one of my nostrils. Back went my head 
with a breenge against the wooden door, and then I 
sneezed loud enough to waken a regiment of sleepers. 

I pulled the bolt across the cupboard. It was thus 
close and firm, and no one could open it unless physical 
force was used. No sooner was this done than I heard a 
shuffling of feet, then the unlocking of a door. The crisis 
of my fate was near. But then I heard the voice of Aunty 
Bettie, and knew that she had returned. 

“Are you troubled with rats ?” enquired Mistress 
Taylor 

“Rats! There isn’t a rat in my house. I dread the 
sight of them. Why do you ask ?” 

“Would you open your cupboard and look inside ? 
I am thinking there is a big one there,” was the answer. 

The old besom! I wished that Satan would enter and 
carry her where she ought to be. But such a wish was in 
vain, and I had no old lamp to rub and call into being 
giants and servants willing and able to help me. 

I heard Aunty Bettie try the handle of my hiding place. 
It remained firm, in spite of the several sharp pulls it 
underwent at her hands. 

“It is rather mysterious,” said Aunty Bettie desisting 
from her efforts. ‘I am almost certain that I left the key 
of the cupboard on the outside in the keyhole. It is a 
queer affair. I must have mislaid it. But there are no 
rats in my house.” 

“ You will find there is a rat there anyway, when once 
you get it open,” said Mistress Taylor. And then I heard 
Bickerton and herself depart. I felt relieved. 

Slowly I undid the bolt. Aunty Bettie had her back 
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turned away from me. She was in the act of raking the 
ashes of the fire from between the bars. I thus stepped 
forth without being observed. I sat down on a chair near 
at hand. When she had performed her task she was 
amazed to find me where I was. 

“What airt did you come in by ?” she enquired. 

“T came in by the kitchen door,” I answered. ‘ You, 
yourself, gave me permission. What brought Bickerton 
and the Kilmarnock spaewife to your house ? ” 

“] never asked them,” was the brief reply. “ But 
since you are here, you might try and open that cupboard 
there.” 

This I succeeded in doing, as well as in replacing the 
key as I found it. Aunty Betty was nonplussed, but all 
she remarked was, “ Mistress Taylor would have it that 
there was a rat inside. Such an idea!” and here she 
laughed. But Aunty Bettie’s laughter was brought to a 
sudden halt by hearing a voice cry out, “ And it was a 
rat. There he stands!” 

And there, framed in the doorway, stood the spaewife 
herself, the image of malignity itself, with an outstretched 
finger pointed at me. And then as a spectre of evil she 
vanished. 

I did not remain much longer in Aunty Bettie’s*house 
after this. I thought it high time to be off if I wanted to 
reach home with scaith to myself. 

After I had reached the precincts of Troon I proceeded 
in the direction of the Loans, hoping I might fall in with 
Tom Fullerton, who would keep me company. All went 
well with me until | was near this spot. Then one of my 
shoe laces becoming unfastened, I sat down on the top of a 
dry stone-dyke to remedy this. A cloth of some kind was 
suddenly thrown over my head and pulled down the length 
of my arms. Even then I might have managed to free 
myself. Unfortunately I rolled off the dyke, and before I 
could rise up I was securely bound. I was a prisoner— 
but to whom ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I FIND THE LONG-LOST CROSS. 


HEN my head was covered with the rough sacking 

I felt a species of suffocation come over me. 

I had still, however, the partial use of my eyes, 

and through .a small hole I was able to see the road 

where | was travelling, for by this time I had been lifted 
on to the back of a horse. 

Gradually we climbed the winding ascent which led 
past Harpercroft Farm, but unfortunately no one was 
about. Here a slight detour was made, and it was at this 
point that I obtained a sight of a man whom I imagined 
would not be far away, none other than Alexander Taylor, 
and in close conversation with him was Captain Morton ! 

On seeing these twain I own I felt dismayed, more 
especially as they were taking me in the direction of 
Dundonald Castle. A mere ruin, few visitors came near 
it, but at times certain of the smugglers found it a con- 
venient place for bestowing some of their goods in certain 
secret recesses which John Lees had hinted to me were 
there. Reaching the castle I was pulled, rather than 
lifted, from my position and dragged without further 
ceremony inside the ruins. 

Thinking it was time to let Taylor know that I knew 
he was there, I shouted : 

“ Taylor, you are a scoundrel ! ” 

Being unanswered, I cried, “ Take the sacking off my 
head, unloose my hands, and I'll fight both you and 
Captain Morton!” But even this did not avail much. 
‘The villains preferred to work in their own way. I was 
pulled further and further inside the ruins, and then flung 
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like a sackload of potatoes to the bottom of a vault, where 
I landed with a thud, which drove the breath from me for 
a time. 

For long I lay there with my brain on fire, madly trying 
to free myself from my bonds, in order that I might have a 
chance once more for dear life. I had no desire to leave 
my bones in Dundonald Castle, but days seemed to have 
gone ere I succeeded in my task and I was free. Stretch- 
ing out my hands in the darkness to feel where I was, they 
came into contact with cold and clammy walls, down 
which trickled drops of moisture between the interstices 
of the stones. I realised the place I was in was circular 
in shape. There was, however, a current of fresh air, 
which was a hopeful omen. 

It was still a gruesome enough place to be in, and I 
shouted and shouted, all in vain, for help. None was 
forthcoming. When I tried to climb out of my prison, my 
fingers slipped repeatedly, and once, after | had with 
infinite pains succeeded in climbing a few feet, my grip 
relaxed, and I fell with a clash to the ground. 

Recollecting I had my knife with me, I began to make 
a slight foothold between the stones. After much en- 
deavour I managed to touch the roof of my prison, but in 
vain I pushed, I could find no egress. Darkness reigned 
around me, a darkness that might almost be felt. I sat on 
the ground in all its uncomfortable coldness, sleeping by 
fits and starts, and awakening to the cold reality of things 
as a man does with a jumping toothache. 

Hours appeared to pass away, and then, determined 
to do my utmost for my freedom, I again roused myself to 
action. On going more carefully around my prison, my 
knees came accidentally into contact with what appeared 
to be adoor. This I at once attacked, and yielding to my 
persistent efforts I presently found myself in a sub- 
terraneous passage. Although I was still in darkness I 
found that I was enabled to walk erect. The top of my 
head did not touch the roof. 
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A road without a light is like certain passages in one’s 
life, full of uncertain possibilities. And every step I now 
took I was imagining might be the last ere I was led into a 
pathway of safety. I stumbled over and over again, but 
little | wondered at this. The mystery was that I did not 
fall oftener. But the sensations I experienced baffled 
description. My brain appeared to be on fire at times, 
and scowling demons and satyrs, strange-looking beasts 
with flaming eyes and serpents innumerable appeared to 
be around me everywhere. 

For a time I gave way to feelings of despair. I 
appeared to have lived for years underground, and at one 
period I cried with vexation and anger at my hard lot. 
Prayer appeared as if but a mockery. Then, like a ray 
of light in the intense darkness, came the thought that not 
one of the Uries had ever been accused of cowardice. 
Was | the only one to disgrace the name ? 

I roused my flagging energies anew. But there was 
an apparent barrier in front, seemingly unsurpassable. 
Progress was blocked by a mass of fallen stones and 
earth. The pathway had fallen in. I climbed towards 
the top of the mass, and began to remove some of the 
stones which my fingers touched. The work was difficult 
enough and very dangerous, for there had recently been 
heavy spells of rain in Ayrshire as I have noted previously, 
and there was a chance that the sodden earth might give 
way and I would be buried indeed and forgotten. There 
would thus be an end of the race of the Uries as far as I 
was concerned. 

I struggled with my task. With me it was now the 
case as in the proverb :—The Englishman greets, the 
Irishman sleeps, but the Scotsman gangs till he gets it. 
The recollection of this was heartening. And thus it came 
to pass that I succeeded in removing sufficient of the stuff 
to make a hole sufficiently large by which I was enabled to 
struggle through, and found myself in a tunnel and in 


darkness. 
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Here, and at this moment, a peculiar nervousness beset 
me. It seemed as if I were suffering from a palsy. My 
arms and hands gave intermittent and nervous twitchings, 
while one of my legs was afflicted with a similar move- 
ment. The strain had been too much for the physical 
frame, and thus I was compelled to rest myself, the ghostly 
silence filling the air around me. 


I began to calculate the distance I had traversed. I 
thought I had walked at least half a mile, but the darkness 
is deceptive, yet I found afterwards that my calculations 
were not far wrong. 

Naturally I made many good resolutions if only I could 
escape from this awful place I was in. But the problem 
with me was still—how wasI to escape ? There was no 
perceptible change in the pathway as far as I could 
discern. My steps grew more feeble, I began to take more 
frequent rests. The air of the place was telling upon my 
lungs, for man was never meant to be a mole and spend 
all his life underground. 


As if by some inward impulse my eyes were directed 
towards my feet. One of them half rested on what I took 
to be a piece of wood. Stooping down I picked it up, and 
to my intense amazement found it was some object foreign 
to me. It had a whiteish and undefinable appearance. 
Then I knew what it was. It was a cross of small 
dimensions ! 

How it could make its whereabouts known in the dark- 
ness was a mystery at the moment. I was beginning to 
deem the whole matter a modern miracle wrought out for 
my benefit by some higher power, but my common sense 
came to my aid and put a stop to such rubbishy thoughts. 

The matter was now easily explainable. While I had 
been walking along, my mental powers had become 
absorbed in a species of mechanical thoughts, conscious 
indeed that I was proceeding step by step, yet my brain 
had not recorded any permanent record. Looking onwards 
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I observed what I now took to be the gleam of a far-away 
translucent star ; and appearing to my imagination to be 
no larger than a bean, fresh plucked from the inside of a 
pod. 

What could it be ? Was it really a star, and was I 
really after all travelling in the upper world when all my 
beliefs had hitherto been to the contrary ? 

This thrilling and delightsome thought was soon 
banished as my hands came into contact with the walls of 
my prison. It was indeed no friendly star shining upon 
me, but a beam of real light sent down from heaven itself. 
It either penetrated through a chink in some of the loose 
masonry, Or found a way in by some tiny cleft in the earth 
itself. Although I could not explain how the light entered, 
still it was there, a welcome sight to my overstrained 
faculties. Iwas cheered and heartened. There was still 
hope for me escaping from this awful prison. I was on 
the eve of putting the mystic relic in my pocket, an ivory 
cross I felt assured, when I found myself muttering, as if 
unconsciously, and by no effort of will :—This will be a 
glad day for the Laird. I said I would get it, although he 
laughed at me. Yes I have found it. I HAVE FOUND THE 
CROSS BELONGING TO CAPTAIN KENNETH HOLMEs ! ” 

My enemies had thus done me a good turn. But for 
their machinations I would never have obtained this 
precious relic. And even as a fit of exultation came over 
me, like a gleam of unexpected sunshine, I stotted against 
a wall, and once more realised that I could proceed no 
further. 

As far as I could determine there was no door in the 
wall before me. I tried over and over again, going over 
every inch of the wall to find a knob or hinge, but in vain. 
Then I stamped to and fro in order to ascertain if | was 
walking above some hollow ground, for in spite of my 
exhaustion I thought it was impossible for any human 
being to have built a subterraneous way to end in such a 
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fashion. There must be some outlet. I found this to be 
the case, for one of my feet went crash through some 
rotten board. But this board was stubborn. It would 
not yield further. And so after further rest I felt my way 
back to the spot where I had struggled through, and 
carrying back a good sized stone, the boards crashed in 
after repeated blows. 

It was now or never. I swung myself over, and this 
time landed on a stone flooring. Still there was no 
definite light. Groping in the darkness I] at last came 
across a staircase seemingly about three and a half feet 
wide. It was of a spiral nature. At the top I reached a 
door, and on pressing a knob, light, glorious light 
streamed into my eyes! I shut the door, and sat down 
till my eyes grew accustomed to the light and my 
surroundings.* 

Then IJ perceived a large apartment, bare and desolate, 
the small lozenge-shaped windows broken, where the 
wind came soughing and sighing through. The walls 
were bare and weather-stained, with here and there 
patches of mould. Overhead large oaken rafters sup- 
ported the roof. From all appearances the apartment 
seemed to have been used as a private place of worship 
in bygone times, and for some reason the priests had 
caused to be built the pathway by which I had come 
hither. After a few minutes had passed I went out into 
the open air. Near me was an orchard with various fruit 
trees, among which I recognised the famous Auchans pear, 
brought originally from France and whose fruit was so 
luscious as I myself knew well. I now understood where 
I was. I was standing close to the venerable house of 


* That this adventure herein set down by Neil Urie may be strictly true, 
the following quotation from a work dealing with the district in question 
seems to corroborate. ‘‘It is supposed that . . . there was a sub- 
terranean connection between this and Dundonald Castle. On opening a 
drain to draw off the water from a little lake on the hill, when it came neas 
the house the water suddenly disappeared, and continued for a good while 
to be sucked up by the earth, the only apparent explanation being that it had 


entered into this subterranean passage.’ Kirk a - 
ret ene p ge rkwood, Troon and Dun 
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Auchans, the property of the Earl of Broxburn, but 
formerly belonging to the Wallaces of Dundonald. (See 
Frontispiece.) 

From where I stood I had a view of Dundonald Castle, 
and I knew I was not far away from my uncle’s farm. 

Auchans House, with its varied outlines, with tower 
and turret, gave dignity and repose to the spot on which 
it had been erected. The main portion was still in such 
good condition that the Countess of Broxburn, the present 
Earl’s mother, made it occasionally her home. From the 
smoke ascending from some of the chimneys I drew the 
conclusign that some of the family were at home. 

I felt so faint from lack of food that I resolved to go 
to the entrance door and ask assistance. I could only be 
turned away as a beggar or a gangrel. Knocking at the 
door it was opened by a young woman, who, on observing 
me, shut the door in my face before I could utter a word. 

I must have looked unusually frightsome to have re- 
ceived such treatment. While I was pondering what to 
do, suddenly I heard some one say, “ What are you 
seeking here, young man ?”’ 

Turning round I at once doffed my bonnet, for there 
beside me stood a lady six feet in height, as | afterwards 
learned. She was the handsomest woman I had ever met 
in all my travels. Her face was so very pleasing, indeed, 
that I summoned up courage to say. “If you please, 
madam, I only want a drink of water and a piece of bread, 
for I am indeed faint for lack of food.” 

“ You look like it,” she replied. ‘“‘ Whom have you 
been fighting with ?” 

“ With no one,” I replied. 

Putting my hand to my forehead I felt a clot of blood, 
which was the result of my wandering in the underground 
passage. “J met with an accident, and having been a day 
without food I came hither to ask assistance, but the door 
was shut in my face.” 
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“What ! you were denied assistance at my house ?” 
So saying she pushed open the door, bidding me follow 
her. 

Ere I could do this a sudden faintness overcame me, 
and I sliddered to the ground through sheer weakness I 
verily believe. A few minutes elapsed, and then the 
young woman who had been so rude to me appeared with 
a very red and angry countenance. She carried a tray 
on which were, besides a goodly array of eatables, a 
jug of ale and a cup. 

She was evidently in a hoity-toity mood. Setting the 
tray on the grass at my feet she said, ‘‘ The compliments 
of the Countess, and she hopes you will make a guid 
meal.” 

“Stop a minute, please,’ I said. ‘‘ You might tell me 
where I can get some water.” 

“ There is a well at the side of the house, but if you 
think of washing yourself I would advise you to take a 
meal first, for I’m thinking afore you get the week’s dirt 
off yourself, the food will be mouldy,” and having fired 
this Parthian shaft she disappeared inside the house. 

I managed to find the well, and having made my 
ablutions I made a hearty meal. I now knew that I had 
talked to the beautiful Countess of Broxburn, who was 
the happy parent of no less than eight children, and the 
acknowledged beauty of Ayrshire. Finishing my meal I 
took the tray, and knocking at the door could not suppress 
a smile as I took note of the servant’s start of astonish- 
ment as she observed my altered appearance. 

“Give my compliments to the Countess, your mistress, 
and thank her on my behalf,” I said. 

“Since you are so particular,’ she replied, “ the 
Countess will be interested to know your name.” 

“Tell her my name is Neil Urie.” 

“Neil Urie, THE SMUGGLER ? ” 

“The very same, since I am so highly honoured with 
such a title,” was my reply. 
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And at this answer she disappeared inside the house, 
and I saw her no more. But until this servant maid had 
spoken of me as “‘ THE SMUGGLER ”’ J had never really con- 
sidered myself in this light. Doubtless some inkling of 
what I had done had been bruited abroad, and thus made 
me notorious in certain eyes. 

When I got back to Harpercroft and told my uncle and 
aunt what had befallen me, they were marvellously 
astonished, and thought I was romancing until I had 
shown them both the ivory cross, which I may say was 
looked upon by them as an unholy thing. I did not reveal 
the former owrer’s name. I had carefully examined it on 
the way, and had discovered the initials, “‘ R.K.” engraven 
on one side, thus revealing the truth of the story related 
in the Manuscript bequeathed me by my mother, in which 
it was stated that the giver had been Lady Rosanna 
Kennedy, now the Countess of Broxburn. 

When alone with my uncle Andrew I related to him all 
I knew concerning the Cross and other things connected 
with it. Conviction gradually stole in on his slow working 
brain. Then he said, “I do not know how the Countess 
of Broxburn will take the news. There seems to have 
been murder done, and if we could but find the real 
perpetrators, the whole of Ayrshire would ring with the 
affair.” 

After a little thought he remarked, “ Are you going to 
acquaint the Countess ?” I told him I did not think I 
would do so just yet, as there were many things to be 
cleared up before I could do so. 

“What about the recovery of the Captain’s body? 
I would like to ascertain where it is, before letting the 
Laird of Holmes know what has been discovered. 
Although he is a magistrate, he is an old man, the Captain 
was his brother, and if we do come across the Captain’s 
remains in that underground passage, it will not be a 
pleasant object to look at.” 


J 
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“ Then you actually believe that the Captain’s body is 
in the passage you were in ?” 

“Certainly I do,’ was my reply. ‘“ The Captain 
would not willingly part with a love token of such a kind. 
His body will likely be found not many yards distant from 
the place where I found the cross. 1 want you to come 
with me and make a search.” 

To this course my uncle willingly consented. Pro- 
viding ourselves with the necessary lights, we set out for 
our destination, and reached Auchans House without 
meeting any travellers. Finding the spot from whence I 
had emerged into daylight, we after a few steps descended 
into the abode of darkness. We hardly spoke a word to 
each other. The lights from our candles made fantastic 
shadows play hither and thither like disembodied spirits 
at play. 

Still we felt nerved for our duty, although my uncle 
declared he would likely have gone out of his mind if he 
had travelled in the darkness so far as] had done. We at 
length reached the spot where I had found the cross. We 
proceeded slowly until we reached the locality where part 
of the roof had fallen in, and where stones and earth were 
piled together. 

Carefully we examined this place, lifting stones and 
earth and putting the rubbish to one side. At last our 
searches were rewarded. Underneath this rubbish we 
found the remains of the unfortunate Captain Kenneth 
Holmes ! 

Thus it will be observed that the saying of the Captain, 
as recorded, was literally fulfilled—‘If I do disappear 
you will know where to trace me, for where the cross is 
found I will not be far away.” 


The remains were brought to Harpercroft Farm, and a 
coffin procured in which they were placed. Then, and 
not till then, did I deem it fitting to call upon the Laird of 
Holmes. 
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I carefully unfolded my budget. His interest visibly 
increased as I proceeded with my narrative, and when I 
came to the finding of the Cross, which I placed in his 
hand, he appeared struck with awe. He spoke no word, 
but listened until I had finished. 

“Have you got his clothes ?” he then enquired. “I 
will require a deposition from both yourself and your uncle 
as to where you found the body. Was there anything 
else? 

“Yes,” answered. ‘ There was this letter.” 

“This is quite enough evidence in itself,” he made 
answer, when he had perused it. No wonder he made 
this remark, for the letter was the one purporting to have 
come from the Lady Rosanna Kennedy making an appoint- 
ment with Captain Kenneth Holmes at Auchans House ! 

“‘T will take the depositions of your uncle and yourself. 
But as regards the bringing to justice of the parties who 
appear to have had a part in bringing about this tragedy, 
I fear it is at present merely a matter of circumstantial 
evidence. I am aware that Lady Rosanna Kennedy never 
wrote the letter. If Bickerton or Mistress Taylor helped 
to accomplish this wicked deed, I fear I must leave their 
punishment in the hands of God.” 

If this was the Laird’s honest opinion, I begged to 
differ from him, for I wanted to have a hand in bringing 
these arrant sinners to justice, more especially as they 
had also wrought myself so much mischief and caused me 
needless misery. 

The minister of Dundonald having been taken into 
confidence by the Laird of Holmes, the Captain’s remains 
were quietly interred, no monument being placed mean- 
while in the churchyard, in order to keep down gossip, 
which was sure to rise, and wing its way to ears which 
were not meant to be informed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOW THE EARL OF BROXBURN WAS SHOT. 


c ELP ME TO HANG HIM!” 
These venomous words which the steward 
Bickerton had used concerning what he in- 
tended to accomplish on Mungo Cardonald, the exciseman, 
haunted my brain. I could not get rid of them. I hada 
feeling of impending disaster, and why this was so, I 
could not easily give a reason for. But it was there all 
the same. 

Although I had told my aunt that I would not part with 
the Cross I had found, the time soon arrived when I came 
to a difficult decision, and determined to show it to the 
Earl of Broxburn and hear what his advice would be. 

Snell winds were blowing among the leafless trees in 
the month of November as I betook my way towards the 
Earl’s residence. And in order to understand the tragic 
drama which followed so rapidly, as a bolt from the blue, 
I may mention a few facts regarding his character and 
temperament. 

At this period he would be forty-six years of age, and 
he was still unmarried. When a boy he studied at the 
Grammar School at Irvine, afterwards proceeded to 
Haddington, and then to Winchester. He crossed over to 
Paris, where he remained nearly a year, looked after by 
his tutor, the famous Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, who 
kept such a strict hold of the purse strings after his 
lordship had run into debt that he threatened to write a 
book on “ The Benefits of Starvation.” 

At one period of his career he was Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle and one of the lords of the bedchamber to 
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His Majesty King George. He was largely imbued with 
a democratic spirit, for not feeling at home in the House 
of Lords where he sat as a Scottish representative peer, 
he tried to disqualify himself in order to sit in the House 
of Commons, and actually went so far in this direction 
as to get his visiting cards printed, “Mr Alexander 
Montmorency.” But as might have been expected, his 
efforts were all in vain. 


His temper, unfortunately, was always an uncertain 
quantity. When crossed in certain things his passion 
would blaze forth and become for the time absolutely 
uncontrollable. In appearance he was extremely good 
looking. He was tall and well made and of aristocratic 
bearing. His eyes were soft and dark, while his mouth 
and chin denoted a certain amount of firmness bordering 
on what I might term dourness. 


I own I had some qualms of conscience as I went on 
my way, because if the Earl learnt that I was one of these 
“ abominable smugglers,” he was sure to be prejudiced 
against anything I might say. However I took my 
courage in my hands and went forwards, upheld at any 
rate by my good intentions. 


Borrowing one of my uncle’s horses for the occasion 
I proceeded to Saltcoats, and having a desire to take a 
look at Ardrossan Castle on the way, I went in that 
direction. This castle had been inhabited in the time of 
Cromwell, but that notable man having it in his mind to 
fortify the seaport of Ayr, caused it to be dismantled for 
that purpose. Having reached it I surveyed it for some 
time, noting how the pencil of time had bedecked it with 
the most appropriate of colours, beautiful for the eyes to | 
rest upon. 

Proceeding on my way I arrived at the Earl’s residence, 
where I found, on enquiry, that he had gone out a short 
period before with a few of his servants to survey his 
estate, but had not returned. He had proceeded in the 
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direction of Ardrossan. Turning my horse in that direc- 
tion I arrived after a few minutes’ travel at a place known 
as Parkhouse, a short distance from where Bickerton’s 
house was. Here I caught a glimpse of the Earl, who 
was seated in his coach, with his four servants on 
horseback following his movements. One of these was 
Bickerton, who, when he saw me advancing fairly stotted 
back in surprise, by involuntarily pulling at the horse’s 
reins. He was much put about by my appearance. 
Could I have arrived in time to disarrange his plans ? 

Just as I had approached the Earl, and had asked his 
permission to speak to him on an urgent matter, Bickerton 
pushed his horse forwards while he said, “I think there 
are two poachers over there in the wood, your lordship.” 

A sudden frown contorted the Earl’s face as he asked, 
“ Have you any idea who they are ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Bickerton. ‘One of them, at any 
rate, is the exciseman, Mungo Cardonald !” 

Here was the lifting of the curtain of the plot con- 
cocted between the spaewife and himself not long ago, 
a plot to bring ruin on Mungo Cardonald, if not to hang 
him, by some ingenious device. 

Glancing at the little scoundrel seated on horseback 
I perceived his eyes filled with malevolence, for he was 
filled with pride at seeing how he had aroused the 
passions of the Earl of Broxburn, his master. Bickerton 
now lifted his right hand and pointed seawards. Looking 
in that direction | saw two men walking at the edge of the 
wood near the shore. One of these was certainly Mungo 
Cardonald, and the other was Michael Taylor, the spae- 
wife’s son ! 

Could Mungo have been lured to Saltcoats’ estate 
through the latter's plotting ? The double-minded 
scoundrel was quite fitted for his task. And, unlike 
Mungo, he had no gun with him! The Earl, seeing the 
two ‘“‘ poachers,” as they had been termed, went off in 
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Mungo’s direction, and on getting within some ten yards 
of where he was cried out, “ Stop!” 

Mungo halted. Taylor stood beside him, looking 
quite cool and unconcerned. ‘‘ Mr Cardonald,” began 
the Earl, “I did not expect to have found you on my 
estate again after your promise to myself when you shot 
the hare.” 

“TY beg your pardon, my lord,” replied Mungo. “I 
have not shot a single beast on your estate to-day, nor 
did I intend to do so. I and my friend, Taylor, came here 
to-day to find traces of smugglers, as I heard there were 
some here.” ° 

The’Earl, in passionate tones, replied, “I don’t believe 
what you say. I must request you to deliver up your gun 
to me at once.” 

As he said this, the Earl, who had left his carriage, 
strode nearer. Mungo drew farther away, while he said: 
“Stand where you are, my lord. I cannot deliver up my 
gun, as I have a license for carrying it, and may meet in 
with some smugglers ere I reach home, and surely you 
would not like to see me in a struggle with them and 
undefended. It is my property, and I have done you no 
harm. You must have been misinformed as to my in- 
tentions here.” 

For a passionate man, I was simply amazed at the 
manner in which Mungo Cardonald held himself in leash. 
He was a different man altogether from the one whom I 
had encountered. He was evidently bent on giving the 
Earl time to cool down. But the Earl was insistent. 

The Earl of Broxburn was a much younger man than 
Mungo, and from his appearance I verily believe, if he had 
got hold of a gun at that moment, Mungo would have been 
shot there and then as a poaching dog. 

Mungo kept retreating while the Earl still advanced, 
intent on carrying out his threat. He hated Mungo Car- 
donald intensely, that was evident. 
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“Do not come any nearer, my Lord,” again said 
Mungo. Then he added an unfortunate phrase, which 
stood him in ill stead later on. ‘I would not like my gun 
to go off, as the contents might harm your person.” 

“And so you threaten to shoot me, do you? This 
is a game two men can play at.” Then turning to one of 
his followers, he cried, ‘ Here John Hazle, run and get my 
gun, you will find it there in the coach.” 

Here was a serious state of matters, indeed, brought 
about by the ingenious devices of a man and a woman 
filled with spite and malice. I looked and saw Bickerton, 
and would. dearly have liked to have ducked him in the 
sea. He was fairly hotching with excitement. And just 
then I conceived the plan of offering my horse to Mungo, 
and thus giving him a chance of escape. With this 
purpose in view I approached near him. My good in- 
tentions were, however, frustrated by the rapid approach 
of the Earl’s follower with his gun. 

Mungo kept retreating backwards with his face to 
the Earl. I saw him approaching a humplock of grass 
and heather. In my excitement I cried out: “ Take care 
of yourself, Mungo !”’ 

I do not know whether he understood me or nof, for at 
this moment the Earl was handed his gun, some of his 
followers rushed forward to lay hands on the exciseman, 
when to my horror and that of the beholders Mungo lost 
his footing, his boot caught in a sunken root or on a stone, 
he fell, there was a sudden report as his gun went off, and 
the next moment the Earl of Broxburn was on the ground, 
wounded apparently to the death. 

Here was indeed a tragedy by the seashore, and one 
most unexpected. Mungo arose looking dazed and 
anxious, but before he could say anything he was rudely 
seized, his gun forcibly taken from him, and he himself 
beat in a most unmerciful manner, the mean steward 
Bickerton even slapping him on the face. 
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Rushing in to his help, I cried out : “ Shame on you ! 
Do you call yourselves men to treat an innocent man in 
that fashion ? For any sake don’t treat him so.” 


Threats were used against me, but being seated on 
horseback saved me from further annoyance. Mungo’s 
hands were tied behind his back, and this by a stout piece 
of twine produced from the pocket of Bickerton, who 
seemed to have left nothing out of his calculations. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Broxburn was being assisted 
to his carriage ; one of his servants hurried off in order 
that a doctor might be brought to the castle with the 
greatest speed possible. The Earl was quite conscious. 
He saw how Mungo was being treated and said, “‘ Do not 
harm the man.” And then, as Mungo was brought near 
him he said, “I am in a bad way, Mungo. You have 
done for me, I am afraid. I would not have shot you!” 


“T would not have shot you!” I was amazed. I 
could testify myself that it was a pure accident which 
had brought the Earl to his present condition, but then 
who would take the word of the smuggler, Neil Urie, 
against that of a man in such a high position ? And to 
make matters worse, these words of the Earl’s were heard 
by his servants and were indeed remembered too well by 
them. 

The Earl was removed to his Castle. Two doctors 
were speedily at his side. These were Dr Moore from 
Glasgow and Dr Cumming from Irvine, but in spite of all 
the skill that could be used, the Earl succumbed to his 
injuries, but not before he had left this damning testimony 
behind him that he had been deliberately shot by Mungo 
Cardonald. These facts I learned later on, and, naturally, 
J] was indignant, even although Mungo had not treated me 
with anything like justice himself. Still I did not like to 
hit a man when he was down—even an exciseman. 

The clouds hung heavily and dark around Mungo’s 
future, for, doubtless, the servants of the late Earl would 
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add their testimony to tighten the noose around the neck 
of the unfortunate man. 

After the Earl had been carried off to his Castle a 
short consultation was held, and then it was determined 
to hand him over to an officer of justice at Saltcoats, who 
was to convey him to the Tolbooth at Irvine. The way 
thither led by Mungo’s cottage, and as he expressed a 
desire to go thither his captors grudgingly allowed him 
to enter. His wife was not expected for some time, being 
on a visit. 

As we entered Mungo’s eyes roved around the familiar 
surroundings. To my astonishment there was a book- 
case crammed with books. On looking at these I found 
that a considerable portion of these were in the French 
and German languages, and a copy in Latin of “ Caesar’s 
Commentaries.” Mungo, it thus appeared, was a well 
educated man and something also of a scholar, so that it 
was no wonder he felt himself qualified to fill a higher 
post. Above the mantelpiece was a picture of Sir James. 
Campbell, in whose regiment Mungo had served as a 
private for twelve years. Beneath this, suspended by 
cords, were two pistols, and above these again was a 
fowling piece, relics of other days. 

In a corner of the room was a fishing rod, some tackle, 
and a fishing basket made of wicker work. 

Mungo sat down ona chair. He then turned towards 
me while he said, “It is very likely after what the 
Earl of Broxburn has said against me this day that I will 
never be back here again. Neil Urie, although I have not 
used you well, you have stood by me this day, and I thank 
you from my heart. You will do me a favour, I ken ?” 

“T will, most willingly,” I replied. 

“Thank you. Then put your fingers in my waistcoat 
pocket, where you will find a small key. Yes, that is it. 
If affairs go against me, as I expect they will, you wiilf 
find the papers I wish you to read and keep in the third 
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drawer from the top in that chest of drawers. When I 
am dead, you will likely find something of interest in them. 
If ever you should take pen in hand, as I hope you will, 
and relate something of the doings of the smugglers in 
Ayrshire, with other events, you will find a true account of 
my own career set down in order. You men, who are 
here, | take you as witnesses of this, which I do of my 
own free will.” 

I put the key in my pocket, devoutly wishing that I 
would never have cause to use it. Poor Mungo Car- 
donald, and he had a little son ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INSIDE THE TOLBOOTH OF EDINBURGH. 


OW in the light of after events, it behoves me to set 
down in order the principal charges formulated 
against Mungo Cardonald. It chanced that I was 

able to be in the court room at Irvine, where he underwent 
examination before Provost Hamilton. 

A document was then drawn up by the Clerk of Court, 
which I herewith give a copy of. It is an authentic 
attestation, and may be found in the records at Edinburgh. 


Irvine, 24th October. 


“In presence of Charles Hamilton, Esq., of Craiglaw, 
Provost of the burgh of Irvine, one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the shire of Ayr, compeered Mungo Cardonald, 
officer of Excise at Saltcoats, who, being examined, declares 
that this day in the forenoon, or about mid-day he was 
walking upon the shore betwixt Ardrossan Park dyke and 
Montfodd Burn, with his gun in his hand. That Lord Broxburn 
came riding up to him, and dismounted, and asked the 
declarant to deliver up his gun, which he refused fo deliver, 
and begging my lord’s pardon if he had done him an injury. 
That my lord again and again required the gun, and he 
refused ; in the meantime retiring from my lord’s taking the 
gun from him, and telling his lordship that he had no right to 
take the gun from him, nor would he give it ; but if he had 
done any wrong the law was open, and he was willing to 
answer to the law for it. That upon-this my lord called to 
his servant to bring him a gun, for he could shoot as well as 
the declarant. While the servant was bringing up the gun, 
the declarant continued to retire, and having his gun cocked 
and his hand on the trigger, he fell back, by a stone which, 
he imagined, took his foot, and thereupon he shot Lord 
Broxburn. 

“That whenever the declarant got up, he was attacked by 
two of Lord Broxburn’s servants; from one of them he 
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twisted his lordship’s gun, and had not both the servants 
engaged him closely, he does not know what might have been 
the consequences, or that he might not have shot one of them 
too, upon his own defence. That the declarant threw away 
his own gun upon its being discharged, and Lord Broxburn’s 
servant attacking him. That Mr Taylor, tide-waiter, in 
Saltcoats ; Andrew Wilson, in Beith ; Alexander Bickerton, in 
Parkhouse, and two of Lord Broxburn’s servants, whose 
names he does not know, were present during the whole 
quarrel. , 


(Signed) MUNGO CARDONALD. 
(7. > CHARLES HAMILTON, :P” 


Mungo was not allowed to remain long in the Tolbooth 
at Irvine. He was transferred to Edinburgh. But before 
he left I saw him, and he earnestly asked me to visit him 
there. I consented, more especially as he said, “I will be 
pleased if you give me a look in now and again, for I am 
sure you will be able to manage. And besides a kent face 
is as good to a lonely man as a drink of water to a drouthy 
man on a simmer day.” 

Shortly after these events, which created no small stir 
in the shire of Ayr and elsewhere, and in which the 
sympathies of the smugglers went out to the exciseman, 
Mungo Cardonald, I found myself in Edinburgh, in my 
former lodgings with Mrs Ramsay. 

Mungo Cardonald, who had sustained such a reverse 
at the wheel of fortune, was seldom out of my thoughts. 
And wee Donald, on whose behalf I had suffered a 
whipping, was ever keeking in and out of the mirror of 
memory. 

I succeeded in obtaining permission to visit the 
prisoner in the Tolbooth. And never shall I forget that 
day, and the few others which followed. 

As I drew near the entrance to the gloomy building I 
perceived an old man with shaggy eyebrows and dirty, 
rusty hair, perambulating up and down near the main 
entrance. His coat, vest and trousers were of a dirty 
claret or muddy-red colour. On his head he wore an 
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old-fashioned or oddly shaped cocked hat, with a band of 
some white material, which formerly might have been 
lace, but resembled dirty flannel. He carried in his hand 
a formidable looking weapon, a Lochabar axe. This con- 
sisted of a long pole having an axe at the end and a hook © 
at the back. This was a serviceable weapon in times of 
necessity, for a gateway or wall could be scaled by 
grappling the top with a hook, and then one could thus 
swing themselves upwards by means of the staff of the 
weapon. 

The gateway of the Tolbooth was of carved stone 
work. The door was ponderous in its massiveness, and 
had a large flap-padlock in addition to the lock. Next to 
this was a dismal den occupied as a shoemaker’s shop, 
which had formerly been a cell where thieves had been 
imprisoned for their misdeeds. Above the doorway was 
the sign which read, “‘ Michael Ketten’s Shoeshop.” 

Having shown my order of admission to the turnkey I 
was ushered inside, and after doing so the door was shut 
behind me. It was lucky for me that ere this happened, 
I had observed a flight of steps some twenty in number, 
as I soon learnt, for I had to walk beside my guide in 
semi-darkness. . 

Reaching the top of the steps I found myself on a 
landing, where was another door, at which he knocked 
loudly. This was soon opened, where I was given into 
the guidance of a sour-faced individual who carried a 
large bunch of keys. 

I! now entered what was known as “ The Hall,” where 
a number of shabbily dressed individuals were walking, 
talking and jesting, as if they were there for no pleasure 
but their own. Here was also a sentinel pacing to and 
fro armed with his gun. This Hall formed the Chapel, or 
Kirk of the Tolbooth. I observed a pulpit there, from 
which the various speakers to the prisoners were used to 
preach or exhort. 
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At the right side of this pulpit was a door lined, I was 
assured, with plate iron, for the better protection of the 
less heinous criminals from those of a more degraded 
type, who were confined in another apartment. 

There was a greasy, mochey, unwholesomeness float- 
ing in the atmosphere of the various places through which 
I passed, resembling that which issues from a beggar’s 
clothes after they have been wetted with rain, and are 
then being artificially dried in a room with the heat of a 
fire. 


When I reached the cell in which Mungo Cardonald 
was confined I noticed at once the change in his appear- 
ance. His cheeks were paler and thinner, his hair whiter, 
and he was altogether a listless being as if he had lost all 
his smeddum. 

His greeting to me was quiet and friendly. After 
talking over various matters and when his trial was to 
come off, and its ultimate success or failure as far as he 
himself was concerned, our talk drifted to other matters. 
Mungo knew that Bickerton the steward had a spite 
against him, but naturally, although he might have sus- 
picions about the plottings of that rascal to get him into 
trouble with the late Earl of Broxburn, nothing could be 
proved of a definite nature, for | had mentioned to Mungo 
what I had heard of his conversation at Troon between 
Mrs Taylor and Bickerton. 

“ Ever since the day that I got hold of Bickerton with 
his cart full of rum, he has had a madman’s spite against 
me. That I admit was but natural. But he didn’t fecht 
fair. Perhaps you will have heard that I wanted to cease 
bein’ a gauger and tak’ to the farming ?” 

“Yes, I heard about that,’ was my reply. 

“ Aweel I maun let you understand mair aboot that,” 
he said. ‘ The Earl of Broxburn had his weaknesses and 
peculiar ways. He wanted to manage the estates himsel’, 
and made a lot of illwill by changing the ownership 0’ 
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several farms. Thinking this, however, a guid oppor- 
tunity of becoming tenant o’ a farm, for I had saved over 
a hundred pounds, I wrote a respectful note to his lordship, 
and offered to take a lease 0’ a certain one if the terms 
were not overly high. Now it was my intention to have 
gone to the Castle mysel’ wi’ the note I had written, but 
just when I was within half a mile o’ the place I met 
Bickerton going there. Whatever induced me to tell him 
I dinna ken, but tell him I did what I was after. He 
offered to be my intermediary and lay the matter afore his. 
lordship in addition to my application. Maybe he did. 
But I ha’e my doubts even yet. At the end of the week I 
got a reply, a reply which I learnt over and over again, so 
that I have it by heart. It read thus :-— 


“The Earl of Broxburn presents his compliments to 
Mr Mungo Cardonald, and begs to state that he cannot allow 
him to have the farm he asks for on his estate, either by lease 
or otherwise, as he considers him a most unsuitable person 
to occupy such a post.” 


That, Neil Urie, was the contents of the reply. And this 
peculiarly offensive letter was signed, “‘ On behalf of the 
Earl of Broxburn, Alexander Bickerton.” 

‘ After I had read that letter 1 own I was ina mad fury. 
I] was, as the Scots folk have it, neither to haud nor to 
bind. Had I not been a married man I would have fled 
the country and never returned. If only I would have got 
speech of the Earl all might have been different. I believe 
it was all Bickerton’s spiteful work. I was not so sorry 
for myself, but for Donald. Poor wee Donald!” 


It was an unexpected ending. ButI fancied I could see 
the vision, which had taken shape in Mungo’s imagina- 
tion, of a little boy at night waiting, waiting all in vain 
for the return of his father, who lay in Tolbooth Jail in 
Edinburgh, who was never likely to return to Ayrshire 
again. 
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There was a green spot in Mungo Cardonald’s heart, 
and that was his love for his boy, for whom I believe he 
was pining. When I had last observed the lad, I saw 
that his was not a robust nature. And it was as to the 
_ boy’s future that Mungo was thus grieving over. And I 
did not wonder at it. If Donald had been able to fend 
for himself his father might have been more than recon- 
ciled to leave him to fight his way. 

Mungo had a pleasant home life. He showed his 
worst side to the world. And although I had seen 
practically nothing of Mungo Cardonald’s home life, I felt 
assured that after his duties were over for the day his 
return home was for him the crowning glory. 

Well might he say, “ Poor wee Donald.” As I walked 
home that night after my visit there flashed a sudden 
thought into my brain pan. And it was this. I would go 
down to Ayrshire and bring Donald to Edinburgh to see 
his father. It might be a last good-bye, for Mungo’s sky 
was much overcast, but then it would serve as a gleam of 
sunshine to lighten up the gloom of his last days. On 
this I was determined. 

But I am almost forgetting what Mungo said concern- 
ing his own feelings. I was only beginning to know the 
man, for his real personality had been hidden from me 
hitherto. 

Something, I know not what I had said, had touched 
the fibres of his being. And he replied. “I tell you, 
Neil Urie, Providence is the greatest mystery I ever tried 
to fathom. Everything in the world among ordinary folk 
is tapsie-tourie, it is a ravelled thread which only death 
can unloose. When a man is down, when he is of little 
account in the world’s opinion he is despised and slighted. 
Many a scoundrel, if he has social position and money, is 
the petted child of fortune. 

“But look, Neil, the wee window of my prison here 
in this Tolbooth appears to me like the eye of the 
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Almighty, when the night closes in and the stars begin to 
peep in the lift abune. He is far away, and I cannot get 
close enough to come to real grips wi’ him. How I wish 
I could! He gives, it is true, now and again a bit glimpse 0’ 
Himsel’, then the light dies down and I am left like a bairn 
in the darkness, which at times is more perplexing than 
ever when I try to trace His working in a’ that has recently 
passed. Now, Neil Urie, remember this, although I am a 
prisoner here inside the walls of the Edinburgh Tolbooth, 
I tell you, although I was dour and hard at times in my 
judgment and maybe a wee bit off the plumb line o’ 
righteous justice about yoursel’, | did not wilfully fire at 
the Earl of Broxburn. My gun went off by accident, and 
the Earl was to blame for being so headstrong.” 

A break of a fortnight at the College enabled me to put 
my plan into practice regarding my little friend, Donald 
Cardonald, and how I succeeded I must now perforce 
relate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


OW I must let you understand that my uncle Andrew 
was a native of the village of Eaglesham, a small 
village which one had to pass through when 

journeying from Kilmarnock to Glasgow. It was in this 
place, then, that Mrs Cardonald had gone to reside with a 
friend for the time being, taking her little son with her. 

And thus it happed that on my way back to College 
I resolved to call on her and see if my plan could be 
executed. For two days previous to my departure there 
had been a steady downfall of snow, which covered the 
roads and fields to the depth of several inches. As I set 
out there was fortunately little wind, and I was lucky 
enough to get a lift in a carrier’s cart part of the way. 

When I arrived at Eaglesham I soon found where 
Mrs Cardonald resided. It was a small and unpretentious 
cottage, standing by the roadside, with a wooden paling 
in front, reminding me of the dwelling at Irvine where 
Mungo himself used to live. 

Naturally when she saw me she was a little upset. 
But she knew me for a friend, for she informed me that her 
husband had told her how kind I had been to him, and 
that he considered me a thorough gentleman. That was 
high praise, indeed, for Neil Urie, smuggler. I had to tell 
her all about Mungo, but I softened down the picture to 
save her feelings. I found Mrs Cardonald to be a woman 
of a very refined nature. Her eyes were of a lovely soft 
brown, full of sympathy. There were furrows of varying 
degrees on her forehead, increased doubtless by a habit 
she had of raising her eyebrows when certain topics were 
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broached. Her hair was pencilled with the hands of 
Time, while her cheeks were a little sunken. By and bye 
when she became more settled and we were seated beside 
the fire, she somewhat opened out her heart. 

“ Although Mungo does not say much about himself 
in the few letters which have reached me, I am sure he 
must feel the confinement terribly sore. And when I 
mention his father’s name to wee Donald, it puts him into 
such a state that I can hardly get him quieted. I have 
watched the laddie day by day, and I think he has fa’en 
into a dwyne and winna be lang for this world. He misses 
his father sadly. He is a real father’s bairn. 

“It was indeed a picture for a painter, when Mungo 
cam’ hame at nicht and put on his slippers, and sat doon 
by the side o’ the fire for a rest. Donald would stand 
close by his side, or sit on his knee looking into his father’s 
face with his big tender een, drinking in every word that 
was said to him. You must know that his father was his 
schoolmaster. Donald had learnt a little Latin, and can 
remember a few French phrases also. But since my man 
has gane awa’ Donald can settle doon to nothing. He 
simply mopes aboot. He is whiles, too, as restless and 
ill at ease as a cat is which has lost her kittens. If Donald 
does not see his father soon, he will never see him ava. 
That is my opinion.” 

“Do you not think of venturing the length of Edin- 
burgh yourself ? ” I enquired. 

“It isna but what I would like to be there to comfort 
my man, but I am thinking it would just vex him a’ the 
mair. I wish things had been different. But there are 
mair sore hearts than mine in Scotland, so I maun just 
suffer my sorrows and never yaummer.” 

Here I thought was an auspicious opening to unfold 
my plan concerning Donald, so I said: 

“T suppose you know that your husband has come to 
regard me as a friend ?”’ 

“ Certainly he does,” was her reply. 


“Then perhaps you will take into consideration what I 
propose to do in order to cheer up Donald and help 
Mungo. Iken fine he would like to get a glisk 0’ Donald’s 
face an’ to have him for a wee beside him. I believe he 
would be able to bear a’ the ills 0’ his situation if that 
could be brought about. And it can.” 

“What is your plan ?”’ 

“T will take him with me to Edinburgh, and keep him 
safe in my lodgings, and Mistress Ramsay will be more 
than pleased to luik after him.” 

“ Tak’ Donald to Edinburgh !”’ exclaimed Mrs Car- 
donald in astonishment. ‘He couldna bide awa’ frae his 
mither, I am sure.” 

“It would be a change for the boy,” I answered, “‘And 
if you thought o’ gaun to Edinburgh you would find him 
in safe keeping.” 

“Doubtless, and I thank you wi’ a’ my heart for your 
kind thoughts about Donald an’ my man. I dinna ken 
what I would do without Donald. But then he is awfu’ 
fond’ o’ his father. . . . I am willing to be guided, 
aye willing to deprive mysel’ 0’ mony a comfort if it would 
brighten Mungo’s lot. I would like to ken what Donald 
thinks about it. Ill e’en try him.” 

When Donald came into the room in which I was 
sitting, he recognised me at once. He came smilingly 
forwards and put his soft little hand into mine. And then 
remembering our last encounter he suddenly asked : 

“Ts the bad man after you ?” { 

I at once reassured him on this point, and then I said, 
“Would you like to go to Edinburgh and see your 
father?” 

The light of love skinkled in his een, like the faint 
gleaming of a star in rippling water, and he exclaimed, 
““ Would you take me to see him ?” 

“ Would you like to go with me. I can take you.” 

Instantly he turned his face to his mother, all aglow 
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with excitement, as he asked, ‘‘ Mother, you will let me go 
with Neil, will you not ?” 

For answer Mrs Cardonald stooped and lifted Donald 
in her arms, and fairly covered his face with a rain of 
passionate kisses, which spoke of the motherly love 
filling her heart and devouring her life. I left them alone 
for a little, rising from my seat and making a pretence of 
looking out of the window at the snow-laden trees. When 
Mrs Cardonald had calmed down somewhat she asked, 
“IT suppose you could look in here the morn?” 

Of this I easily assured her, thankful that affairs had 
ended so happily. I easily secured a lodging for the 
night with one of my uncle’s friends. And more than glad 
was I when next morning the partings were over, and we 
found ourselves seated in the coach and on our road to 
Glasgow, where another conveyance was to be found to 
take us to our destination. 

In spite of the lad’s high spirits, he was a sleepy 
creature when I led him up the stair to my lodgings in 
Mrs Ramsay’s house. And that worthy woman was 
astonished when I entered. But when she heard whose 
son he was, not even his own mother could have been 
kinder. After getting a warm drink and a bite o’ meat he 
was carefully happit in my own bed, where he slept till 
morning. I let him get accustomed to his surroundings 
for a day. Then the day after both of us proceeded up 
the High Street towards the Tolbooth, Donald keeping a 
firm grip of my hand as he gazed with something akin to 
awe in his eyes at the sights he beheld. 

When the turnkey showed me into the cell where 
Mungo Cardonald was, I kept Donald partly hidden 
behind me. But ere I could shake Mungo by the hand, 
Donald fairly propelled himself on his astonished father. 
Even before he could see who the boy was, the little arms 
were twined with an intensity and emotion round Mungo’s 
neck with every sign of intense love. 

Mungo was like a man in a dream, who perchance in 
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a foreign place thinks he is again among his own kith and 
kin. For a moment he allowed the little clinging hands 
to bide where they were. Then he slowly unclasped 
them and gazed upon the form which he thought was 
miles away from him in Ayrshire ! 

“It is Donald! My ain wee Donald!” he exclaimed 
as he feasted his eyes upon the well-remembered features. 
“‘ Praise the Lord for a’ His mercies ! ” 

For a while the twain forgot my presence. Then 
Mungo having somewhat satisfied himself, turned to me 
with a gleam in his eyes far different from his usual 
expression, while he said : 

“Neil Urie, you have indeed heaped coals of fire on 
my head. You have done a deed this day I will never 
forget, and which you, too, I hope will always look back 
upon with pleasure. Now, give us your crack an’ tell us 
your budget o’ news. I suppose the smugglers will be 
having a fine time now that I’m laid aside ? ” 

“They’re sorry for you, Mungo ?”’ I replied. ‘‘ They 
would like nothing better but that you were out again, 
so as to ha’e anither tuilzie wi’ them.” 

“Then, tell me how my wife is ? I hope she isna 
eating her heart out ?” 

“ She is well,” I answered, ‘‘ but she is naturally very 
anxious about you. But it shows her great regard for 
your peace of mind that she consented to part with Donald 
in order that you might see and have a talk with him.” 

We talked over various matters. And I even ventured 
to show him the ring which I had found in the under- 
ground passage near Dundonald Castle, and told him all 
I knew concerning it, a story which brightened him up 
wonderfully. 

Twice a week I took Donald with me to the Tolbooth, 
and Mungo was nearly driven distracted by the many 
postponements of his trial, and it was not until the month 
of February, when I was thinking seriously about my 
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forthcoming examination in Scottish Law, that the great 
event actually took place. 

Meanwhile, ere this, Mrs Cardonald had arrived in 
Edinburgh, where she took over the charge of her boy. 
She had a number of well-to-do friends, who looked after 
her interests, although what they would do for her if the 
trial went against her husband remained to be seen. 

The approaching trial created an immense stir. It 
was the talk of the town. The victim had been a man of 
high rank and influence, and every effort was to be made 
to find the prisoner guilty of murder. Some of the folk 
whom I talked with said that they had never seen 
Edinburgh so stirred since the period when the mob took 
and hanged Captain Porteous, who had incurred their 
enmity for his treatment of the man Wilson at the time of 
his execution. And I could believe such was the case. 

Needless to state, I was very anxious that I might be 
called as a witness for the defence. I approached the 
lawyer, Mr Rae, and told him I wished to be summoned. 
He went the length of calling me a gomeril. And at this 
I was much incensed. And when I threw the statement 
back in his face, for my blood boiled at his word, he said: 

“T do not doubt your willingness to serve the prisoner, 
my good sir, but you must leave his counsel to decide as 
to the best course to pursue in his favour. It would be 
disastrous, simply disastrous, if you were a witness on 
his behalf.” 

“Why so, sir ?”’ 

“You have been a smuggler.” 

“And what of that ?”’ I enquired. ‘‘ Does it make a 
man’s word of less value ? ” 

“In the eyes of the law it certainly does,” was his 
emphatic answer. ‘It would simply take away from the 
weight of evidence you might give in Cardonald’s favour, 
and besides it might blast your own character if it were 
known that Neil Urie was on the prisoner’s side.” 

“I think it would have the opposite effect,” I retorted. 
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“He was my enemy, and if I could show the judge that 
Mungo had treated me roughly on several occasions, and I 
now could prove that he was guiltless of firing at the late 
Earl, it was bound to have an effect in clearing him from 
the unjust charge.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr Rae. “ Just you keep a quiet 
tongue in your head, and the best will be done to bring 
Cardonald out of his fix.” 

“T wish I had you down in Ayrshire among the 
smugglers for a day,’ I said. “ You would be a different 
man when you came back. It seems to me all you care 
for is to get your fees, and the life of the prisoner is a 
secondary consideration. I have a good mind to go to 
the prosecutor and ask them to hear me.” 

It was altogether an unsatisfactory interview, and not 
being acquainted with the ways of the law fraternity I 
had just to keep a calm sough meanwhile. 

It was with some difficulty that I found myself in the 
Court of Justice on the day of the famous trial. There 
were fifteen men chosen as a jury, and, as showing the 
kind of justice dispensed on this occasion, two of these 
who had been cited to appear and had not arrived, were 
fined in their absence the sum of one hundred merks Scots. 

I need not trouble the reader with the various details 
of the evidence. It will be remembered that I had stated 
earlier in my narrative that the witnesses were all or 
nearly so servants or retainers of the house of Broxburn. 
That they spoke the truth according to their lights I have 
no doubt. And the words of the dying Earl had so 
impressed the deed on their memory, that they did not see 
anything in Mungo Cardonald’s favour, even although I 
knew from my own observation that the whole mischancy 
affair had been a pure accident. 

I was truly feared for the upshot, and the shadow 
of the gallows hovered over Mungo Cardonald in very 
truth. Could he escape being convicted? I was very 
doubtful about the upshot. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE VERDICT AND SENTENCE. 


HEN the case for the prosecution had got out alf 
they had to say, and the various witnesses had 
been examined without obtaining much, if any- 

thing, in Mungo’s favour, the defence was called. 

My heart warmed a little when I began to notice that 
the defence wasn’t altogether of such a weak kind as I 
had thought. There were several very pertinent ques- 
tions asked of the witnesses. Several good points were 
brought forward, such as the following: That Mungo 
Cardonald had a licence for shooting from Lord Loudon 
and several other gentlemen, whose estates bordered 
those of the Earl of Broxburn. 

Further, that the Earl of Broxburn had a most un- 
governable temper on occasions, so that he behaved as 
one demented, was clearly brought out at the trial by one 
of the witnesses, a David Stirrat from Gourock, and a 
James Crawford of Washwalls, who testified to the Earl’s. 
conduct in assaulting them, and personally wrenching 
their guns from them. 

And again, as if to show the straits the prosecution 
had been in, it was clearly shown that they had actually 
altered the first form of the indictment, wherein they had 
inserted several charges, which they afterwards saw could 
net possibly be proved, and all with intent to damage the 
character of Mungo, who had done his duty as an excise- 
man diligently and honestly. 

After the witnesses had all been examined the prose- 
cutor began his speech for the conviction of the prisoner. 
I own that he was a grand advocate. He marshalled his 
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facts in a formidable way, that it almost seemed he left no 
loophole of escape for the defence. Even yet I can recall 
a few of his declamations, specially made for the con- 
sumption of the jury. 

This Mr Lockhart was a clever fellow, that I will own. 
And what could be more likely to affect the minds of the 
jury and bring them to his side of thinking than such a 
passage: “ Of all murders I ever read of in this, or any 
other country, the present one is the most heinous. A 
noble lord, a peer of the realm, respected and beloved in 
the flower of youth, upon his own estate, meaning ill to 
none, going out in the morning in health and strength, to 
be cut off ere noon by the rude hands of a vile assassin, 
and in the evening returning to his weeping mother and 
sorrowing friends as a mangled corpse!” 

And, as if this peculiar and rather turgid eloquence 
was not enough, he bestrewed his speech with plenty 
adjectives, such as calling Mungo a “ barbarous ruffian,” 
a “ miscreant,” a “wretch” and other names, I thought 
little of him for so doing. 

I was glad and proud to note, however, that Mr Rae, 
who followed, took note of such indecent language. He 
referred to the language used, to the unjustness of the 
speech just delivered, and said “‘as to the names bestowed 
on the panel he would allow of counsel’s doing everything 
proper in their power in the management of a cause ; but 
he could not without indignation and surprise listen to 
the harsh, the cruel, and unjust appellations so liberally 
thrown out against the panel, he thought they could only 
tend to prejudice a jury by unfair means against a man, 
whom the laws of the country regarded as an innocent 
man until the contrary had been proved.” 

My dour thoughts about Mr Rae for what he had 
said to me when I wanted to be a witness on behalf of 
Mungo Cardonald, now took a different turn, and I saw 
he had some gumption after all. 
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It was a perplexing, worrying time for Mungo. The 
result was not to be kent that night, for the Court was 
to assemble next morning to hear the verdict of the jury, 
who were all locked up meanwhile so that they could not 
be tampered with. 

I passed an anxious night. I never slept. I tossed 
about from side to side dreading the worst, thinking on 
Mungo, on his wife, and on wee Donald. I was in con- 
sequence out of sorts next day. And the clouds werena 
to be lifted next day. 

If the Court was crowded the day previous, it was 
crammed to suffocation on this waesome day. And the 
worst that could happen did befall MUNGO CAR- 
DONALD WAS FOUND GUILTY OF WILFUL MURDER. 

And here is what the judge said, after the verdict had 
been pronounced: “ And in respect thereof, by the mouth 
of Edward Hay, dempster of Court, decern and adjudge 
the said Mungo Cardonald to be carried from the bar back 
to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, therein to remain and to be 
fed upon bread and water only until next Wednesday, the 
eleventh day of April next to come, and upon that day to 
be taken forth of the said Tolbooth, and carried to the 
common place of execution in the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh ; and then and there, betwixt the hours of two and 
four in the afternoon of the said day, to be hanged by the 
“neck by the common executioner, upon a gibbet until he 
be dead, and his body thereafter to be delivered to 
Doctor Alexander Munro, professor of anatomy in Edin- 
burgh, to be by him publicly dissected and anatomised in 
terms of the Act ; and ordain all his moveable goods and 
gear to be escheat and inbrought to his Majesty’s use: 
which is pronounced for doom.” 

I own when I heard the sentence pronounced a queer 
feeling crept along my spine, as if some invisible agent 
was pouring dribblets of cold water down it. I grew cold 
all over. But happening to look at Mungo I saw that he 
was, at least, outwardly calm. But on looking in another 
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direction I got a glint of that weasel, Michael Taylor, and 
I made a mental vow that if I came across him by any kind 
of accident in a quiet place, I would leave the mark of 
Neil Urie on him by some means or other, for his face was 
lichted up with an unholy glee. 

Scottish Justice! I own I was mad at the sentence. 
Would the judge have done the same by a lord? I trow 
not. As Mungo expressed it when I saw him for a short 
time next day, “I think no other man but a Scottish judge 
could have been so scrupulous as to prepare a man for his 
latter end in the fashion he did—by sentencing him to be 
fed on bread’ and water for six weeks before he was to be 
launched into eternity. Say what they will, remember 
this what I said to you and now repeat, I did not murder 
the Earl of Broxburn, and that is the last word I intend to 
say on the subject. But perhaps posterity will reverse 
the verdict.” 

After sitting for some time in silence, for when the 
heart is full it often happens that words are fewest, Mungo 
said : 

“T suppose you have still the key I gave you some 
months ago ?” 

“ Yes; I still have it.” 

“ Then if you want to do me a favour it must be done 
quickly. You will have heard all my property which | 
at present possess is to be taken from me for his Majesty’s 
use. What use can the king make of an exciseman’s 
furniture ? In addition to hanging me, my wife is to be 
rendered homeless, an innocent, good woman, with an 
only child. Go, then, as soon as you can to Saltcoats, 
and take possession of the papers in the drawer which I 
showed you. That is all I can leave you, and I am sure 
you will use the facts of these papers wisely and well. 
And, Neil, you will look after Donald ? ” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “‘ He will never want a meal 
as far as I am concerned.” 
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“ Then Neil Urie, you and I must part. It is the way 
of the world. I see the turnkey is getting impatient. 1 
think you have sense enough to see that the smuggling 
trade is a dangerous one. Give it up. A chance shot, 
and my fate might have been yours, nay might still be. 
So be warned in time. Good night and good-bye. Do 
not come near me to-morrow, but do my bidding. I want 
a quiet day to rest my thoughts, and tell Donald to mind 
his prayers, and love his mother. And whatever happens 
to me, judge me tenderly, for all along my life has been a 
struggle with adverse circumstances, and J] have made 
little of it. Good-bye once again. 1 thank you most 
heartily for all you have done for me. Touts, man, dinna 
let a tear fall for me.” 

And thus we parted, and 1 made for home. But as the 
night drew apace I had two unexpected visitors, and these 
were Mrs Cardonald and wee Donald! This was a 
surprise. 

“Donald would not let me rest in peace until I 
promised that I would bring him to you, Neil, for he 
wanted to spend the night here. If you can let him sleep 
with you I will call round here in the morning before you 
go to the College.” 

] own I was never thinking of the College. But I told 
her I was more than pleased to have Donald, as I certainly 
was, for he was a genty creature. Donald was early put 
to bed. Some hours afterwards I crept in beside him, 
and he cuddled in close beside me. 

As I have remarked, he was a strange child, and he 
had peculiar fancies. And suddenly he asked me: 

“Neil, do the angels come for people at night ? ” 

“Sometimes, when lads and lasses are good. They 
are fondest of those who are kind and loving to their 
father and mother.” I own I did not know what rightly 
to answer, but this apparently gave him satisfaction. 

“| wish, then, that the Good Shepherd would send one 
of his strongest angels for me. And when I saw Himsel’ 
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I would ask Him to send for my father, and then we would 
be as happy as before. Wouldn’t we, Neil ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘That day will yet come, 
Donald. Gang to sleep.” Obediently he tried to do so, 
and soon afterwards I judged by his quiet breathing that 
his mind had quieted down. 

I did not go to the Tolbooth as Mungo had expressly 
desired. But in the afternoon when I was free from the 
College, I took a saunter in the direction of the Tolbooth. 
On passing the turnkey, somewhat to my surprise he 
said : 

“You needna fash to gang in the day. You couldna 
see yout friend onyway. He’s won awa’.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ has Mungo escaped ?” 

“ Aye,” he dryly replied, ‘he’s awa’, but no in the 
fashion you think. He made aff wi’ himsel’ early this 
morning, and so he has cheated the hangman.” 

I went on my road fairly stunned with the news. And 
what happened possibly explained Mungo’s parting words 
to me, ‘‘ whatever happens to me, Judge me tenderly.” 
Aweel, aweel, life is a queer reel, and I would not like to 
be the Maker o’t who has to do all the unravelling. 

Mrs Cardonald had, perforce to be told. And the 
quivering lip and the white and drawn face revealed the 
intensity of the conflict within her heart. Professor 
Monro did not get the body to dissect as he had expected. 
Mungo’s friends were allowed to take it away in order to 
give the remains a decent burial. 

But the malice of Michael Taylor, that Judas who was 
with him when the Earl of Broxburn was shot, was not 
done with his tricks yet. Glad am I that his last deed 
recoiled on himself. Providence sometimes gives a mana 
lift to his doom when he is choke full of bad intentions 
towards another. John Bunyan, the swearing tinker, has 
spoken about that. 

Now out of the town of Edinburgh was a high hill 
called Arthur’s Seat. The outline of this resembled a 
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lion. At one side of this, in the direction of the famous. 
Holyrood Palace, runs a tremendous and formidable 
barrier of rock known by the name of the Salisbury Crags. 
These rocks are truly dreadful to look upon, more 
especially when one of a venturesome nature tries to 
climb upwards. These rocks are of a reddish colour, 
serrated by the winds, the rains, and the action of Time 
has fashioned them into curious shapes. Some portions 
are so laid over, overlapping each other that they re- 
sembled in every respect a newly ploughed field. Other 
portions, fewer in number, are clad with ivy; and portions, 
again, are absolutely inaccessible. 

Now and again I have gone in this direction for a glint 
of the sea. Shortly before the burial of Mungo Cardonald 
I ventured in the direction of the Crags. After ascending 
the declivity I reached a spot known as the Cat Nick. 
This was a species of gully, the rocks of which, surround- 
ing it at the back, were fully seventy feet in height. Faces 
of all kinds and shapes were, by some fantastic freak of 
Nature, observable, as if this spot were the abode of 
goblins or some of the ancient Picts. Walking slowly 
onwards and observing these shapes, I did not allow my 
eyes to wander from such objects until I found myself 
standing near a rude erection. I had come unexpectedly 
on the abode of a hermit, who had chosen the Cat Nick 
to obtain the quiet he could not obtain in the town. 

Now, by the decision of the spiritual advisers of the 
realm, the body of Mungo Cardonald was not to be 
allowed to be laid to rest in hallowed ground. Every 
one knows that there are none but saints buried in grave- 
yards. And so it came about that Mungo’s remains were 
to be laid to rest at the foot of the Crags. 

And as I have said, Michael Taylor was at his dirty 
work again. He could not let Mungo rest even there, as 
you will soon hear. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHAT I FOUND AT THE CAT NICK IN EDINBURGH. 


T the foot of the Crags I found what I was in search 
of. I found the grave already dug, a shallow 
resting place. And even as I looked at its depth 

the melancholy cortege carrying the body hove in sight. 
Mungo in the popular estimation had died the death of a 
dog ; therefore was to be buried like one. There were 
two of Mrs Cardonald’s relations present at the ceremony, 
and the only other friend was myself. 

I waited until the sod was happit up. Other thoughts 
took possession of my mind from a chance remark which 
was made by one of the diggers. 

“| dinna think he will lie long there ony way.” 

“ Possibly no’, if a’ stories are true,” was the answer. 

Now in the interval as I went here and there in the 
town I had heard whispers and came to understand that 
the populace, or at least a certain portion of them, were 
said to be much displeased because they had not been 
treated to a sight of the hanging, and that Mungo’s body 
was to be buried instead of being dissected. Now, where 
there is smoke there is sure to be some kind of a fire. 
And as I had seen Michael Taylor in the Court on the day 
of Mungo’s trial, I had little doubt but what he was at the 
bottom of the mischief and all the rumours. Sol kept 
my een open for him. And more than this, when I 
returned from the Crags I went and told Mr Muir, the 
lawyer, what I had heard and that I suspected that 
Michael Taylor had some mischief afoot. But he, douce 
man, simply pooh-poohed my fears. 

L 
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But not to be done out of my object I proceeded to 
Mr Rae’s house and he proposed to go back with me at 
once to the spot where Mungo’s remains had been laid to 
rest. By this time the gloamin’ was falling and clothing 
everything with a filmy mantle. 

It took us perhaps half an hour to get out of the steer 
of the town, and to our alarm when we had gone further 
and had come into the precincts of the park, we saw a 
number of people hurrying in the direction of what was 
known as the Hunter’s Bog, a place treacherous on the 
level, but firm enough for walking with safety on the 
higher haughs, which were covered with a coating of 
grass, and on which a wheen sheep were feeding. 

“1 wonder what the crowd of folks are after?” queried 
Mr Rae, as he pointed his stick in their direction. 

“Tt is certainly mischief.” 

And mischief it was of a serious nature. When we 
reached the spot where Mungo Cardonald’s grave was, 
or rather had been, we both gave utterance to shouts of 
astonishment and dismay. The grave had been recently 
rifled of its gruesome contents ! 

“The mob have lifted the body and have taken it in 
the direction of the Hunter’s Bog,” observed Mr Rae as 
he rapidly glanced around. “Do you think your Ayr- 
shire friend, Taylor, is among them ?” 

“Tf he is Pll throw him over the Cat Nick!” 
I exclaimed in my righteous wrath. ‘He is a mean, 
dirty wretch. I'll thraw his craig for him if I catch him. 
Pll have a try for it too.” And off I set after the mob 
which I perceived in the distance. 


When we entered the Hunter’s Bog only one or two 
people were observed. And so turning to the left we 
hurried as fast as we could in the direction of the Cat Nick, 
so as to overlook it. 


This spot, I may mention, was the highest spot on the 
ridge and commanded a wide view, not only of the town 
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itself, which lay spread as it were at our feet, but also of 
the Braid and Pentland Hills, the Firth of Forth and the 
Lomonds of Fife on the other side. 

Ere reaching the top of the Cat Nick I thought I saw 
a man hurriedly jink down. I gave a shout, and leaving 
‘Mr Rae I hurried as best as I could to see who it was. 
Reaching the edge I peered over, and there I got a sight 
of the meanest rascal who ever trod the earth of Ayrshire, 
the spaewife’s son, none other than Michael Taylor 
himself ! 

“ By the Cross of Kilmarnock!” I shouted aloud to 
him. “I’m ‘coming after you, Taylor, and the lord ha’e 
mercy On your soul!” 

And just as I had turned my back and got the toe of 
my boot on a projecting piece of the rock I heard a 
screech, a wild cry of a man demented, then a sudden 
thump, and silence ! 

What in all the world could have happened ? I was 
to learn that a few minutes afterwards, for when I got to 
the foot of the Crag, as I did, there I found Taylor. Yes, 
it was none other, but nevermore would he trouble his 
betters, for on looking at him and turning him round, | 
found that he had cracked his skull, and was as dead as a 
door nail! It was ower easy an end for the plotting 
villain. He should have done such a deed sooner, and 
saved mony folk from a heart break. 

By and bye Mr Rae reached the top of the Crag, and 
cried over to me. I told him what had happened, and he 
wasna sorry either. 

“ But who is that lying no’ far off from Taylor ?”’ he 
asked. 

And there was what Taylor had come to exult over, 
there was the mangled body of Mungo, which had been 
thrown over the Cat Nick by the town’s mob, and very 
likely assisted in the matter by the man who had met his 
death so unexpectedly. I believe in predestination after 
all, as expounded in the works of Mr John Calvin, and 
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lighted up by examples of human nature, which shows 
there is a special providence in the lives of certain sinners. 

By and bye Mr Rae reached me from a different 
quarter, and we had a quiet talk over the matter. Secur- 
ing a messenger Mr Rae sent him off to the town with a 
message detailing what had happened as far as he was 
aware. And not to dwell too long on this melancholy 
subject, we found the authorities very dour to move. But 
at last the authorities gave orders that Mungo’s body was 
to be put in a coffin, carried to Leith, and thereafter rowed 
in a boat some distance out in the Firth, and there buried 
at sea. This was accordingly carried out. And instead 
of lying asleep in Saltcoats or Dundonald kirkyard, he 
resembled Moses, as my worthy aunt would say, in that 
no man kens where his body is to this day. 

However, people are not all alike. A movement was 
put on foot on behalf of Mrs Cardonald, and I am thankful 
the response was wonderfully generous. But shortly after 
this | heard that wee Donald had died after a night’s 
illness. He had missed his father. Let us hope that he 
now sees the angels he spoke of. 


And just to finish off the details of the family I may 
say that I managed to obey Mungo’s bequest, and suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of his papers, which, as will have 
been seen, I have freely used in connection with this 
veritable history. 


Give a dog an ill name, and then hang him. Thatis a 
proverb with a gist of common sense. And it partly 
applied to my own case for years. I had been called a 
smuggler, and a desperate one, too. And that name 
stuck. But I found some satisfaction in adding another 
title to that. And this was—that I took credit for being 
a prophet. You will have read what I wrote concerning 
Bickerton, the steward. His death actually took place in 
the time I had predicted. He died suddenly of apoplexy. 
I will refer to my last interview with him later on. 
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It would almost appear as if the words I had uttered 
when I saw him had caused him to think seriously over 
his past misdeeds, and that he wished to make amends for 
this as far as lay in his power. And so I actually found 
out that he had repented in the right direction, for he 
actually made a will, bequeathing his money to the widow 
of Mungo Cardonald, without any restrictions! This 
sum formed a nice nest egg, and it amounted to three 
hundred pounds. It was a windfall for Mrs Cardonald. 


If I were at all like my aunt I would remark here that 
there is thus.some good in all men, although it takes many 
a stramash and colieshangie to get it to appear as in 
Bickerton’s case. I thus could throw a mantle of charity 
about the steward, seeing that he had helped to lighten 
Mrs Cardonald’s days, after thrawing and embittering her 
man’s life. But Iam slightly forestalling events. 

As regards his daughter, Barbara, who had been 
secretly married to Michael Taylor, when she came to 
learn how she had been made a widow, she actually went 
about hinting here and there that I was responsible for 
the death of Michael Taylor! I may own, on looking 
at the facts in a lawyer-like fashion, that | might have 
been the instrument of Providence in hastening him off 
this mortal world, but as the reader can judge from this 
impartial history, I had neither hand nor part init. If the 
man was frightened and lost his grip of the rock he was 
holding on to, when I cried out, I surely could not be to 
blame. However, Mrs Michael Taylor went away to 
Glasgow, seeing there was nothing special to keep her in 
Ayrshire. 

Barbara went into service in a bachelor’s establishment, 
and in the course of the year she married, and rose to be a 
bailie’s wife, and I believe she is held in much esteem by 
the councillors and others. But from what I hear, although 
her husband is one of the chief orators in the Council, he 
has to do at home what many others like him have to do, 
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keep a calm sough, for “the grey mare is the better 
horse.” 

I have nearly come to the end of my story so far as 
concerns my dealings with the Ayrshire smugglers, and as 
doubtless some of you will be impatient to learn what I 
did with the Cross found near Dundonald Castle, I must 
now proceed to let you know. 


CHAPTER XX. 


I DELIVER THE CROSS TO THE COUNTESS. 


| REMEMBER well the last session that I spent at the 
College of Edinburgh. For some months I had been 
dowie concerning the mishap to Mungo Cardonald, 
by that imp of Satan, Michael Taylor. But remembering 
there were more sore hearts than mine, I resolved to get 
rid of the Cross, which was not my own property, but 
which I knew would be cherished by the Countess of 
Broxburn. 

One evening, then, I gave myself an extra redd up, and 
donning my best Sunday suit of clothes and my best 
shoon, I made my way towards her ladyship’s house, for I 
knew she had arrived in town a few weeks previously. 

The Countess had a family of beautiful and sonsey 
daughters, who were greatly admired. Mrs Ramsay, my 
landlady, who had the history of the family by heart, 
informed me that it was not an uncommon thing for many 
of the inhabitants of the High Street, where she lived, to 
foregather near the mouth of the close in order to have 
the satisfaction of observing the Countess and her 
daughters entering the sedan-chairs on their way to what 
was known as the Assembly Rooms for a night’s enter- 
tainment. 

On these evenings several gentlemen would frequently 
be seen walking by the side of the chairs, with their 
swords by their side, acting as willing escorts. 

The dress of this period was of a notable kind. I had 
much ado to remember the names of the garments. There 
was, for instance, the calash, a species of a hood made on 
a framework of cane, a short cloak of silk reaching to the 
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elbows, a negligee, which was another name for a gown 
projecting in loose and ample folds from the back, and 
open in front so as to show the stomacher, across which 
it was laced in somewhat curious fashion with flat silk 
cords, while below it opened more fully so as to show off 
the beautiful petticoat with the deep flounces. This 
stomacher, be it understood, was a triangular piece of rich 
silk, one corner pointing downwards, joining the black 
lace-bordered apron, while the other two angles pointed 
to the shoulders. 

There were other articles, including the hoop, which 
reached such huge dimensions that in proceeding down a 
close, or turnpike stair, ladies had to tilt them up and 
carry them under their arms, thus showing off the beautiful 
petticoats underneath more fully than ordinary occasion 
warranted, and giving a peep also at the garters, which 
had frequently gold and silver fringes and tassels attached 
to them as ornaments. I only mention these matters for 
the benefit of my women readers. 

Reaching my destination, I was shown into a room. 
In a few moments the Countess entered, the train of her 
negligee sweeping full and majestically behind her. 
When I beheld this vision of aristocratic beauty, I ceased 
to wonder that the late Earl—for by this time he was 
dead, his death being attributed to Mungo Cardonald— 
had earnestly entreated her to attend the coronation of 
King George as a peeress, so that she might have attracted 
the attention her beauty warranted. She declined, even 
although the Earl was a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
her real reason being her strong Jacobite tendencies and 
her corresponding dislike of the House of Hanover. 
Further, in her own bedroom at Auchans there hung a 
portrait of Prince Charles Edward, which was so placed 
that it was the first object on which her eyes rested each 
morning. 

She gave me a stately bow on entering, which I 
returned in my best manner. 
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“You have some private business of importance with 
me, I understand ? ” 

“Your ladyship has already done me a previous kind- 
ness, that | was emboldened to come on my errand,” I 
replied. 

“Indeed. I am totally unaware of ever having seen 
you before,” was her answer. 

“Tt is little cause for wonder that your ladyship does 
not remember me,” I said. “I was a pitiable object at 
the time. My face was bleeding. I had more the 
appearance of a ne’er-do-weel than that of a decent 
Ayrshire lad.” Here I paused, and not being a courtier, 
or gifted’with any special gift of common sense, especially 
when dealing with women folks, I put my hand in my 
pocket, and holding the article which I had taken there- 
from, I held it towards her ladyship, saying, “I thought 
you would like to have this as a keepsake.” 

As long as I live I shall never forget the look which 
mirrored itself on the lovely face before my eyes. There 
appeared a blending of pathos, of pain, intermingled with 
the glint of sunshine, a commingling of inexpressible 
feelings from the heart. She took the Cross. She held 
it in her palm. Her bosom rose and fell with her quick, 
spasmodic breathing. Then she said: 

“ Where—oh! What! Surely it cannot be. After 
all these years how can this thing have happened ? God 
in heaven have pity upon me! It is the very Cross I 
gave to Kenneth Holmes long ago! Man, speak, is he 
alive ? Tell me and end this sickening, horrible sus- 
pense,” and here she seized my arm, while gazing into my 
face with eager intensity. 

“Captain Kenneth Holmes is dead,” I replied. “I 
came here to relate to your ladyship what I know con- 
cerning his fate. It is a strange and sorrowful tale.” 

“ Tell me everything, everything you know about the 
Captain,” she replied. “‘It will be a relief for me to hear 
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your story. I have borne much recently. I have lost my 
son. Surely, then, I can bear other ills like Job of old. 
Take your time. Pray, proceed.” 

I did as requested, giving her as full details as I con- 
sidered most suited to her condition. I gave her, too, a 
brief outline of my capture at the time, and then related my 
underground adventures. At some points of my narrative 
her face became colourless and as white as chalk. Indeed 
I thought she was going to faint, but her strong wilk 
upheld her, and she heard me until the very end. 

When I had finished she said, “I thank you, Mr Urie, 
from the bottom of my heart. Captain Holmes was then, 
I perceive, the victim of a vile and murderous plot. I 
imagined that both my servant and the page boy were 
participators in the removal of my dear friend. But your 
story shows there was a master brain behind the mere 
puppets, one who had a strong interest in the disappear- 
ance of the Captain. But the wickedness of the plot! 
To convey him into the vaults at Dundonald with the 
intention of starving a noble and gallant gentleman, how 
abominally cruel ; who could have prompted the deed ? 
Could it have been? Stay, let me think a moment. 
Could it possibly have been Morton—but he is dead.” 

“Had this Morton a son in the army ?” I asked. 

“T believe he had. Morton himself was a spendthrift, 
and disappeared from Ayrshire shortly after my marriage. 
1 wish—but I need not detain you further. I will cer- 
tainly value the Cross you have recovered, more especially 
as it has a history. Stay one moment, I must not forget 
my obligations.” 

The Countess then opened a jewel box, from which 
she took a handsome ring. This she handed to me, 
saying: “ Keep this ring as a token of my esteem and as a 
remembrance of what you have done for me. I trust you 
will grow up an honourable gentleman, and that your 
future will be a successful one. I am, indeed, glad to 
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learn that my gallant friend, the Captain, was not at 
fault, and that he was indeed faithful unto death. May 
you, Mr Urie, always have a good friend to stand beside 
you in your hour of need. Farewell, and may God be 
with you.” 

She then extended her hand to me. I knelt on one 
knee and kissed it. Then I retired from her presence, 
feeling as if I had been in the presence of a Joan of Arc, or 
of a Queen Mary in her most gracious mood, but realising 
also that I had been a spectator of holy things, of having 
peeped into a sacred shrine, and of having observed the 
tragedy of a womans life. 

Here I am almost tempted to moralise awhile on the 
way that mischief stepped into my own life, and also into 
that of the Countess of Broxburn, and of Captain Holmes’ 
career, and brought sorrow into so many lives. Where 
could Providence have been when He allowed such things 
to be done ? Somehow it did not seem to be right, but 
as I am no theologian, these things are best left alone for 
others more learned to thrash out. 


It will be imagined, then, that I was not in the mood 
for over much study for a good number of days after my 
interview with the Countess. I was somewhat inclined 
to be morose and sad and moody. But gradually these 
feelings passed away, and I interested myself in mundane 
affairs again. Then I learned somewhat about Peter 
Peterson, who had made my mother’s will, and who, 
known as the man Arbuckle, had been drowned as I have 
described. Mr Muir, whom I again saw, candidly believed 
_that the Laird of Holmes had somehow or other obtained 
possession of my mother’s will, while I was engaged with 
other things, as he believed there was a secret compart- 
ment in the box bequeathed to me in such a strange 
manner. 

And in a letter written to my landlady in Edinburgh I 
found this conjecture was correct. Miss Jeanie Ramsay, in 
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writing to her relative, mentioned that the box had a false 
bottom, the slim lock of which was ingeniously concealed 
by a simple contrivance. But after all my hopes the 
“‘find ” proved worthless, for although the will was there, 
Peter Peterson had sold all the property and dissipated 
the proceeds, the amount of which I do not know to this 
day. 

Troubles generally come like Lammas floods, in 
spates. When I reached Dundonald after the session of 
my classes was over, my uncle Andrew told me the 
melancholy tidings that the Laird of Holmes had died the 
previous day. His funeral took place on a Friday, three 
days afterwards. There was a large turnout of the 
neighbouring gentry, farmers, and common folks, to show 
their last “respects.” His remains lie in the kirkyard of 
Dundonald, while the enquirer may even read the in- 
scription on his tombstone, although some of the letters 
are a little undecipherable, owing to the effects of the 
winds and rain on the stone. 

I own I was a little disappointed in no will being read, 
for being on terms of such intimacy with the Laird, I] had 
thoughts that he would have left me some token of his 
good will. But’ Miss Jeanie Ramsay, who looked very 
lady-like in her mourning garments, gave me the infor- 
mation that a letter had been sent to the Irvine lawyer, 
stating that his intentions were not to be made known until 
after the lapse of two years. The Laird’s estate was to 
be administered meanwhile by the lawyer until that period 
had elapsed. 


This was a little disappointing, as I have said, and also 
tantalising, for I never had heard that the Laird had any 
telatives to whom he could leave his property. However, 
I made bold to ask Miss Jeanie Ramsay, if she had any 
idea of who the Laird’s heir might be, to which she made 
answer, “ Perhaps I do.” 


“Who is the lucky individual ? ” 
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“ That would be telling secrets,” was the reply. 

“T wouldn’t be one whit surprised but what it might 
be yourself, Jeanie. Could it ?” I said, the idea flashing 
upon me all of a sudden. 

“You need not let every one know what you think,” 
she retorted. I noticed that her cheeks were a little 
redder at the moment. 

“You will be a rich woman in two years. You won’t 
look at Neil Urie, very likely, then. You will be looking 
in a different direction.” 

“Prophecies like yours sometimes come true,” was 
all she said. All I could say or suggest brought me no 
further ‘satisfaction, and I own I was downhearted at the 
idea of Jeanie Ramsay becoming rich, while I saw no 
prospect of raising myself to a position half equal to what 
hers would be. 

Still the Laird had not been altogether unmindful of 
me, as I got notice a few days afterwards. He had at 
least not forgotten his relations with my mother, and that 
I also was her son, for he had left me the sum of forty 
pounds sterling, in order, so the words ran, “ in order that 
Neil Urie might pursue his studies at the University of 
Edinburgh for two sessions after my decease, so that he 
might become more fitted for his proper rank.” 

“ His proper rank, forsooth!” And I laughed aloud 
in the bitterness of my soul. Had it not been for Jeanie 
Ramsay, I would have rejoiced, but the heart is a kittle 
thing to gauge. It is in temperament, like an April day, 
whiles sunshine and whiles shower, and very frequently 
more of the latter. 

Jeanie shortly afterwards left the district, and went 
away, I knew not whither. 

Had I known of her intentions I would have been 
indeed astonished. But when I learnt from the Laird’s 
lawyer that she had been left a good tocher, | fancied she 
had rued her bargain with me, and this thought did not 
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tend to sweeten life. It will hardly, then, be wondered 
that in a fit of frenzy, or foolishness, if you will, 1 threw 
myself heart and soul once again with the smugglers, so 
that for a short period I again experienced many thrilling 
sensations unknown to me for months. But I was nearing 
the end of my adventures with the smuggling fraternity, 
as you will soon learn, and it came about in an unexpected 
fashion. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


I FIGHT CAPTAIN MORTON. 


EANWHILE I may add in passing that the 
suggestion I had given to my father with regard 
to his proposed speech at the meeting of the 

Town Council of Kilmarnock, had made an excellent 
impression on the members. 

More especially was this so on the man whom he 
regarded as his opponent, Bailie Armour, who was fairly 
dumbfounded. After my father had made his speech he 
had actually nothing on the main question to say. Both 
his usual self-possession and his oratory had left him. 
He was like a fish out of the water—fairly stranded. And 
what had never happened within the memory of man took 
place: my father as Provost of Kilmarnock had all his 
proposals passed with unanimity. 

When I learnt this, I began to understand more and 
more, that learning is not a thing to be laughed at. And 
when it comes in handy by way of helping a relative up 
the social ladder, even the borrowed plumes may give an 
air of distinction for the time being to the whole of the 
community there represented. 

I own my finger itched at times to be away with the 
smugglers, but I had to bring common sense to play, and 
remember the dignity of my state, and that for the Laird 
of Holmes—for I was that, although I did not yet know it 
—to be found guilty of such a crime in the eyes of the law 
would be most heinous. This not being allowed, | re- 
solved on visiting Bickerton, and make a last endeavour 
to trap that weasel of a man. 

I found Bickerton alone. He fairly chittered with 
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fear when he saw me. One of his feet was wrapped in 
several layers of flannel, which he leant on a stool—he 
was evidently suffering from one of the gentry’s ailments, 
the gout, for he was extra fond of the bottle. 1 resolved 
to put the fear of death on him. 

“IT have come on business, and very serious business, 
Mr Bickerton,” I said. ‘ Not long ago, I along with my 
Uncle Andrew made a deposition before a magistrate 
concerning what I know. When you were a page boy, 
and Mistress Taylor, a maid, at Culzean, at whose insti- 
gation did you take a note to the Lady Rosanna from 
Captain Kenneth Holmes ? Who said the note was from 
the Captain ? ” 

“ The Captain went abroad and never came back,” he 
replied in a frightened tone. 

“You are wrong there,” was my answer, “ the Captain 
has come back, and he has been identified ! ” 

“Impossible ! he disappeared.” 

“ Bickerton, if you don’t tell me who concocted the 
vile plan, which you and the maid carried out, I'll thrash 
you this this minute within an inch of your useless life !” 

My tone and manner frightened him, for he made 
answer. “It was Morton who made us do it.” 

“ For a consideration,” I could not help saying. 

““T never meant that Captain Holmes was to be done 
to death, and I could not draw back. But how you came 
to know about the matter, I cannot fathom.” 


“You say that now, you miserable coward, and with 
Mungo Cardonald’s death at your door as well. Whata 
conscience you must have. I am not a prophet, but I feel 
sure that before this year is out, the worms will be playing 
keek-bo through your eyeholes. You are a doomed 
man.” 


And thus I left him with a cold sweat on his face, and 


arrant fear tugging at his heart strings. I have told you 
of his repentance and the Will he had made. 
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More from habit than anything else, I had taken my 
“kent” with me, and well was it for my own health that 
I had done so, for when within a short distance of Dry- 
bridge, I perceived one of my old acquaintances coming 
along in my direction. He was none other than Captain 
Morton ! 

Now, as must have been seen from what I have already 
set down, I have always been a man of peace, trying to 
live in brotherly kindness with all men. But here was a 
man coming near me, a bird from a foul nest, and very 
likely bent on mischief. 

I own that I wished I had been near to the landing 
place at Troon, for then a chance bit of play might have 
favoured him with a dook in the salt water. But I saw 
that couldn’t be. And so I kept my weather eye open for 
any mischief he might be after. 

I would doubtless be some half dozen yards from him, 
keeping to the middle of the road, when of a sudden | 
imagined I had been struck on the side of the head with a 
bolt from the sky! I fairly staggered. And before | 
could get right command of myself Captain Morton was 
on me, battering at me with his fists to his heart’s content, 
so that I went with one black eye, at least, for nearly a 
week. 

Soon I felt his fingers gripping for my throat. Thena 
sudden fury awoke me to the state of affairs. With one 
good sound kick I hit him on the knee cap, and I was 
delighted to hear him swear in a military fashion, learnt 
probably abroad. . 

I soon freed myself from his murderous clutches, and 
then there took place a good stand up fight between us. 
With one fierce blow I sent him spinning to the ground, 
and as he lay there his hand went quickly behind him, and 
a moment afterwards an open bladed knife went whizzing 
through the air, and entered my left arm, where it drew 


blood. 
M 
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Seizing hold of my “ kent,” I rushed at the treacherous 
dog, and as he held up one of his arms to ward off the 
coming blow, I brought it down, and heard the bone snap 
as I had heard once before. 

“] will have the law on you for this assault, you 
scoundrel of a smuggler !”’ he cried. 

“You are very welcome to try,” was my reply. “If 
you do I will get you banished from the army, of which 
‘you are a disgrace.” 

After tying a handkerchief round my arm to stop the 
bleeding, I set off homewards to have it better attended to. 

] may mention in passing that in addition to my course 
of Scots Law at the College, I had learned to read and 
speak fairly well the French language, having been helped 
much in this study by a Frenchman whom I had come 
across. 

Behold me, then, having finished my term at the 
College, back again in Ayrshire at Dundonald, with its 
balmy breezes. Taking a walk past the residence of the 
late Laird of Holmes, to my astonishment I noticed a 
familiar form entering the doorway. 

I knocked, and on enquiring if I could see Miss Ramsay, 
was invited to step inside, which I accordingly did. 

On entering the apartment into which I was ushered, 
I saw a beautiful apparition. There, seated in the Laird 
of Holmes’ favourite chair, was a former acquaintance 
certainly, but whom I hardly knew, such was the trans- 
formation. There was an air of good breeding and 
refinement in the lady’s appearance, for it was a lady who 
sat there, that I had hardly bargained for. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A PROSPEROUS ENDING. 


2 HERE have you been hiding yourself for so 
long ?”” I asked—and asked of Miss Jeanie 


Ramsay ! 

“Where do you think ?”’ was the reply. “I have not 
only been in France, but in Italy, in Florence and in Rome. 
It was the Laird’s express wish that I should educate 
myself somewhat better, and so I have tried my hardest. 
But I am glad to be back once more in Ayrshire, for, after 
all, the heart hankers after the place of one’s birth—at 
least that is one of your own phrases, if I don’t mistake, 
Neil Urie.” 

“Then do you intend to stay on in the Laird’s house?” 
I innocently enquired. There was a pretty blush on 
Miss Ramsay’s cheek as she answered, “ Well, that 
depends on certain circumstances. Possibly I will be 
able to do so, but I am not quite certain yet.” 

“Tf it depended on me you would certainly stay,” 
I said. “But I am as poor as the proverbial church 
mouse.” 

“Would you really let me stay here if this house was 
yours ?” she enquired. 

“Most certainly,” I said. And then growing more 
bold I continued, “I am rather glad that Michael Taylor 
married Barbara Bickerton, for Jeanie, I like you better 
than anyone I know. If I was only rich enough I know 
what I would do.” 

“Talk more nonsense, I suppose,” was her reply. 

‘No ; if this house were indeed mine, and I had routh 
of siller, I would ask you to be my wife.” I seized 
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Miss Jeanie by the left hand, and was on the eve of 
growing still more extravagant, when the maid suddenly 
opening the door, announced “‘ The lawyer from Irvine ! ” 

Under such circumstances very little time is needed to 
make two very decorous individuals. I jalouse, however, 
that Mr Trotter saw something of the trend of things. 
However, he said nothing. 

I was on the eve of going out of the room, so as to 
leave the two alone to discuss business matters, when the 
lawyer said: “Do not retire, Mr Urie. It is fortunate for 
me that you are here. My business refers to you, chiefly.” 

“You seem to have known where to find me,” I 
remarked, for lack of something better to say. 

“T find you in the best of company,” he said, making 
a courtly bow to the lady in the room. Obedient, then, 
to his wishes, I sat still on the chair whereon I had seated 
myself. I got the surprise of my life. The lawyer pro- 
ceeded without further ado on his errand by producing 
the will of the late Laird of Holmes, and reading it. I had 
grumbled at the Laird leaving me so little, but I now found 
that the Laird had made me his heir “ if during the two 
years which had elapsed since his death I had continued 
my studies at Edinburgh College.” If I had not done this, 
then the house, with all monies accruing, was to be given 
to his “ well-beloved Jeanie Ramsay,” with the exception 
of the sum of five hundred pounds sterling as solatium to 
Neil Urie. 

After I had got over the momentary surprise, because 
I had latterly been thinking that Miss Jeanie Ramsay was 
the heir, the lawyer handed me a sealed document. 

“You can open this when convenient,” he said, “I 
shall be pleased to see you in Irvine when it suits you to 
call upon me. I will then, if need be, explain anything 
which may seem doubtful or dubious to you. Goodbye, 
Laird,” and the lawyer took care to lay emphasis on the 
last word. 
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This set my heart louping. “ Laird 2” I said. 

“Yes, you are now the Laird of Holmes, and I wish 
you all joy of your new position. I trust you will worthily 
discharge the duties which now fall to you in your 
responsible position.” 

When I was left to my own resources, after Mr Trotter 
had withdrawn, I seized the opportunity to ask Miss 
Ramsay, “ May I put a question to you ? ” 

“You are free to speak as you may in your own 
house,” was the reply. 

“ Then, Jeanie, will you take me along with the house,” 

Blushing the colour of a peony rose, she replied : 

“I would be more than daft if I did not,” was her reply. 
Ere I could reply she was out of the room, taking the 
sunshine with her. 

It was almost unthinkable. I was the Laird of Holmes! 

From being a poor student, I had become one of the 
foremost of Ayrshire’s sons. The smuggler, Neil Urie, as 
many folk called me, was the Laird of Holmes. What a 
career lay before him. I was, as may be imagined, happy, 
intensely happy. I had been poor and without funds in 
the earlier part of the day, and now I had a well furnished 
mansion, many acres of land, several thousand pounds to 
my credit, a wife in prospect, highly educated, and—I 
was, as I have said, the Laird of Holmes ! 

I opened the letter which the lawyer had handed me. 
It was written by my old friend, and mentioned a few of 
the more important items which it contained. To hark 
back to the mystery regarding the Black Box, which was 
left to me by Peter Peterson in such a dramatic manner, 
here is what the Laird wrote concerning it: 

“JT am aware that you were puzzled over the mystery 
of your mother’s will. When you were so immersed in 
the long letter I purposely handed you, I opened the box, 
and found out where the will was really concealed. 1 did 
not relate my discovery, although strongly tempted to do 
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so. And I was bent on keeping my promise to your 
mother. I wanted you to come to me personally for all 
the money you needed. You never did so. And so I 
took this method, perhaps an unfair one, of getting my 
aims accomplished. But yet again I failed, as you were 
successful in your smuggling adventures. You will there- 
fore readily understand why I was in no whit surprised 
when I perceived that the result of all your painstaking 
researches resulted in nothing tangible. I wanted to 
make you arich man. When you read this letter you will 
know that you are my successor. 

“ After you have fulfilled your term at the College of 
Edinburgh, I would advise you to spend a year abroad in 
travel. It is also my earnest desire that your connection 
with the smugglers should be severed, once and for all. 
I have not acted rightly in this respect myself, but I have 
been the means of saving several of them from the law’s 
cruel fate. 

“ And now, Neil Urie, I bid you farewell. I will likely 
see your mother in the other world, a woman who has 
ever been enshrined in my inmost thoughts. Had I seized 
the golden opportunity my lot in life would have been 
vastly different. See that you make no such mistake. 
Marry Jeanie Ramsay, for she is a jewel among women. 
She will by the time you read this be educated so as to 
adorn any position in Ayrshire at least. The sum of forty 
pounds I left you was simply willed you in order to test 
the strength of your character. Do not marry, however, 
until you know your own mind thoroughly. And know 
this, you were never meant for a smuggler. You were 
only entangled in the meshes of the contraband trade by 
certain unfortunate circumstances. I am sure you will be 
a blessing to many in Ayrshire, who will yet esteem you 
highly.” 

I took the Laird’s advice. I severed my connection 
with smuggling, and made Lees and Fullerton happy by 
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presenting them some time afterwards with two service- | 
able horses. 

Captain Morton disappeared from Ayrshire, but where 
he went to! did not enquire. I was glad that he had gone, 
for he was a mean, petty tyrant. 

After a number of preliminaries had been settled 
regarding my succession, I acted upon the wishes of my 
old friend and benefactor. I went abroad. Of my various 
interesting adventures, notably in France, these must be 
left for more leisured times. 

But at last I returned to Scotland and to Ayrshire, and 
to a home of my own. I married Jeanie Ramsay, and that 
marriage was the talk of Ayrshire for weeks, for the 
notoriety I had acquired in earlier days added additional 
zest to the occasion. Marriages are notin my line. One 
will be enough for me, and although for the benefit of the 
women folk I might enlarge on the wedding, on the 
number of the invited guests, of the bridesmaids, of the 
variety of the presents received, not forgetting a packet 
containing a little salt, a penny and some meal, for luck, 
and also of the enormous amount of provisions eaten at a 
special banquet, I must refrain. The speeches were very 
complimentary, not the least prominent being one from 
the Provost of Ayr, who made my wife actually blush with 
pleasure on account of the manner in which he praised us 
both. But some things, like the love of a man for his wife, 
are best left unsaid. 

I soon became accustomed to the name of “The Laird.” 
My name was added to the list of the magistrates for the 
district, and I tried to dispense justice always tempered 
with mercy. Still when the stars are shining in the sky, 
and the door of my special den is closed, I often lift my 
eyes to a special part of the wall, where I can see the 
pistol hanging, which did me such leal service in days 
gone past. There are also two portions of my “kent,” a 
little lower down. And looking on these I live my 
strenuous days over again as plain Neil Urie. 


Of other doings of the smugglers of Ayrshire, 
I hope to publish the records shortly, with some 
of their startling escapades and adventures, 
especially those of the “Smugglers of Troon.” 


D. G 
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